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HEN provincial hiftory is executed upon fuch a plan 
as is not difproportioned to the degree of importance 
in which the fubje& deferves to be confidered, it affords variety 
of entertainment, and is particularly well calculated to gratify 
readers who poflefs very different taftes refpecting the topics ‘of 
literary information. It may however be remarked, that, 
among the authors of this clafs, the greater. number have too 
much indulged themfelves in prolixity and minutenefs, thereby 
debafing their works, which otherwife might have proved in- 
terefting, into luxuriant regitters of frivolous obfervations and 
fa&ts. There are, it muft be acknowledged, fome circum- 
ftances attending produGtions of this kind, which may be urged 
in apology for the faults to which they are moft liable. The 
writers of them generally having colleéted their materials with 
great pains and induftry, they feel a natural relu&tance to the 
fuppreffion of what difcoveries or remarks they have made ; 
and judging too partially of the favourable difpofition of the 
public towards the objects of their own private attachment, in- 
confiderately launch into fuperfluous and trifling details, which 
ought never to be admitted within the limits of hiftorical nar- 
rative. 
~The reverend author of the hiftory under confideration, ap- 


pears to have given too much way to the propenfity above 
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mentioned, in fome parts of the work ; anit in the ge= 
nealogical recitals with which we are prefented. To develope 
the lineal fucceffion through a numerous race of anceftors, who 
aré diffinguified by no illuftrious atchievements, may anfwer 
the purpofe of delineating the tree of a family, but can never 
afford a reader either inftruion or entertainment; and though 
Gry details of this kind be requifite, for marking the chafms of 
hittory, refpecling regal progenitors, of whom we know even 
little more than the names, the lineage of perfons of inferior 
rank. is only. a-fit fubjed-for books of heraldry. 

Mr. Shaw juftly obferves, it was the misfortune’ of. the 
northern parts of Scotland, that the Romans never penetrated 
into them, except in one unfuccefsful expedition in the reign 


_of the emperor Septimus Severus ; fince, wherever they 


fettled, they introduced civilization, and cultivated the arts of 
peace. On this account, no information, relative to thofe 
parts, can be derived from the Roman writers, who are: the 
beft authorities for afcertaining the ancient ftate of the fouthern. 
provinces of the kingdom ; a defect the more to be regretted,. 


as it is not fupplied by domeftic records. Our author there- 


fore has had no other guides in his refearches than the inci- 
dental information he could colle& fromr general hiftory, ae 
the teftimony of credible tradition. 

Mr. Shaw begins with giving an account of the name, ex- 
tent, fituation, and divifion of Moray. Under this province 
he includes not only the country at prefent diftinguifhed by that 
name, but the whole traé& of territory from the mouth of the 
river Spey, to the river of Farar or Beaulie, at the head of the 
frith; and all the vallies, glens, and ftraths, fituated betwixt 
the Grampian mountains, fouth of Badenoch and the frith: 
of Moray, and which difcharge rivers into that frith. The 
following are the reafons he produces for giving the country 
this large extent. 


‘ The plain country by the fea fide, from Spey to Nefs, is 
always calied Moray, and I fee no reafon for extending it eaft- 
ward beyond the mouth of Spey: but that it extended weftward 
to the river cf Beaulie, is probable from the notation of the 
word Morav: for fo far the Frith extends, and: the country 


' ‘taking its name from the Frith, it is reafonable to extend the 


~ 





one as far as the other. This is much flrengthened by what we 
find in Dalrymple’s Collection, p. igg; ‘* That king Alexan- 
der I. purfeed the Moray-men that confpired again him, from 
Innergoury over Spey into Murrav-land, and at the Stockford 
above Beaulie pafied over to Rofs.”) This fixes the boundaries 
‘both to the eaft and weft, viz. tle rivers of Spey and Beaulie, 
_ The fituation of the ccuntry of Rofs, northward from Moray, 
CONes 
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tonfirms this. Its name, Rofs, fignifieth a peninfula, or a 
head, or a point of land jutting out between rivers or friths ; 
and it is the frith of Moray with that of Tain, that form this pe- 
ninfula, or Rofs, 

‘ The bounds by the fea-fide being thus fixed, Moray extended 
towards S. S$. W. to the head of Loch Lochie, on the borders of 
Lochaber. This one obfervation throweth abundant light on 
this affertion. Our hiftorians agree, that the caftle of Urquhart 
in Moray held out bravely for king David Bruce againft Ed- 
ward Baliol. This caftle did not ftand in Urquhart naar Elgin ; 
for there are no vefliges of a fort or caftle there, nor any tradition 
that ever there was {uch a fort. Buton the weft bank of Loch- 
nefs, there was a flrong fort, the walls whereof do ftill remain. 
This fheweth, that Lochnefs, with the glens around it, was in 
the country of Moray. And that the whole courfe of the river 
Spey, even to Lochaber, was in the province or country of 
Moray, may be gathered from king Robert Bruce’s charter of 
the Comitatus Moravienfis to Thomas Randulph earl of Moray : 
{Append. No. I.) to all which let me add, that the highlanders 
always did, and as yet do, march and bound the countries by 
the hills and rivers. 

‘ According to this view of the country of Moray, it extends 
from eaft to weft by the fide of the Frith, i.e. from Speymouth 
to Beaulie 39 Scottifh, or about 60 Englifh miles : and the river 
Farar, from Loch-Monar to Beaulie, runneth 30 Scottifh miles 
from S. W.to N. E. Thus the utmoft extent, from N. E. to 
5. W. is 62 Scottifh or 104 Engtifh miles. And, if we take the 
breadth from the Frith at Invernefs, to the braes of Glenfefhie 
in Badenoch, it is about 3g Scottifh, or 57 Englifh miles.’ 


In the fecond part of the work, the author furveys the 
country geographically, and defcribes the feveral parifhes it 
contains ; mentioning the extent of each, and the fituation of 


‘the church, with the principal baronies, heritors, and moft 


remarkable feats or dwellings. In the courfe of this narrative 
we meet with an account of the fubfequent families, viz. 
Gordon, Grant, Duff, Grant of Rothemurchus, Shaw of 
Rothemurchus, Farquharfon of Invercauld, Maclotofk, Mac 
Pherfon, Innes, Gordon of Gordonftoun, Morays of Duffus, 
Leflie of Finroflie, the Dunbars, the Dunbars of Welftfield, 


‘Cummine, Cummine of Rylucas, earls of Moray, family of 


Brodie, Calder, Rofe of Kilravock, Forbes of Culloden, Ro- 
bertfon of Inches, Lovate, and MacDonald of Glengary. 

The late revival of the infignia of the Knights. Baronets of 
Scotland induces us to prefent our readers with the author’s 
account of the origin of that order, and a detail of the ho- 
nours and privileges annexed to it, which he has collected from 


a perufal of the patent. 
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¢ In the year 1621, fir William Alexander of Menftry, un- 
dertook to plant a colony in Nova Scotia in North America, 
and was joined in that undertaking by the earls Marfhal, Mel- 
rofe, and Niddifdale, vifcount Dupplin, and the lairds of Loch- 
invar, Lefmore, Clunie, and Gordonftoun. For their encourage- 
ment the king granted them feverally, large diftriéts of land in 
that country, and propofed to create a new title of honour that 
fhould be hereditary. This order was erected in 1625, and fir 
Robert Gordon is the firft knight of it, whofe patent beareth 
date at Whitehall, the 28. May 1625.’ 

‘ —({1) In all writings, they are ftyled knights and baronets. 
(2.) In addreffing them they are called Sir. (3.) Their wives 
have the honour of Lady. (4.) They have precedency of all 
knights, lairds, efquires, and gentlemen, except the king’s com- 
mifiioners, counfellors, and knights bannerets, dubbed in the 
field of war, under the royal flandard, rege prefente. (N. B. The 
order of the Thiftle or St. Andrew, was not revived at that 
time). (5). Their wives, fons, daughters, and fons wives, 
have precedency as themfelves have. (6.) ‘Their eldeft fons, 
when twenty-one years of age, in their father’s life, fhall receive 
the honour of knighthood, if they afk it, upon paying only the 
fees of the fervants. (7) In royal armies, they fhall have place 
near to the royal ftandard. (8). No other degree of honour 
fhall ever be created betwixt them and lords, nor any degree 
equal to them, and inferior to lords. (g.) The honour is by 
patent under. the great feal, and hereditary as that of peerage. 
(10.) There fhall not be in Scotland, at any one time, more 
than 150 fuch knights. (11.) They may bear the arms of 
Nova Scotia in a canton, or fhield of pretence: and the fame 
enamelled on an oval medal of gold on. their breafts, hanging at 
a broad orange ribband round their necks: as by royal warrant 
(Appendix, No LIII.) from king Charles I. dated at Whitehall 
17. November 1629, and recorded in the lord Lyon’s regitters, 
(12.) They are allowed two gentlemen affiftants of their body, 
ad Jupportandum vetamen ; and at their funerals they are allowed 
One principal mourner, and four affiftants. 

‘ Befides thefe privileges common to the order, fir Robert 
Gordon’s patent beareth, That he is the firft knight in the order, 
and that no one has had, or ever fhall have the precedency of 
him. Andhe had 16,000 acres of Jand in Nova Scotia difponed 
to him and his heirs, with ample privileges. The like privi- 
Jeges had alfo the reft of the baronets, till the French took pof- 
feffion of that province ; after which there is no mention of 
lands in any of the patents. | 

‘ The arms of this order are, an efcutcheon arg. charged 
with a faltire, az. The field and crofs of St. Andrew, the tinc- 
tures counterchanged, and thereon the royal arms of Scotland, 
with an imperial crown above this laft fhield. Motto, rax 
MENTIS HONEST GLORIa. This (without the motto) may be 
splaced in a canton, ora fhield in furtout.’ 


Part 
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‘Part TII. treats of the natural hiftory of Moray. Mr. Shaw 
Here informs us, it is generally, and he thinks with juftice, 
obferved, that in the plains of Moray they have forty days of 
fair weather in the year, more than in any other country in 
Scotland. Asa proof of the falubrity of the air, he mentions 
a few inftances of perfons who have lived to an uncommon age; 
and we are told that, in general, eighty years are reckoned no 
great age to the fober and temperate. 

The next divifion of the work contains the civil and political 
hiftory of the province ; where the author delivers an account 
of the inhabitants, their language, way of living, agriculture, 
manufactures, &c. He likewife traces the commencement of 
the feveral tirles of honour in Scotland, and enumerates the 
regalities, and baronies, with the different burroughs in the 
country. 

Part V. relates the military hiftory of Moray; the fubjeés 
of which are, the royal forts, and fortalices in the province, 
the battles that have been fought in it, with the military roads, 
and military cuftoms. Among the battles here mentioned, we 
fhall fele&t the account of one fought at Invernahavon, in the 
year 1386, between two of the highland clans ; the circum- 


ftances of it being taken from tradition, but fuch, however, as 
is unvaried, 


‘ The occafion of the conflict was as follows: the lands of 
MacIntofh in Lochaber being poffefled by the Camerons, the 
rents were feldom levied, but by force and in cattle: the Ca- 
merons, irtitated by the poindShg of their cattle, refolved to 
make reprifals, and marched into Badenoch about four hundred 
men firong, commanded by Charles MacGilony. MacIntofh 
informed of this, in hafte called his friends and clan to meet to- 
gether; the MacIntofhes, MacPherfons, and Davidfons, foon 
made a force fuperior to the enemy; but an unfeafonable dif- 
ference was like to prove fatal to them: it was agreed by all, 
that MacIntofh, as captain of the cian Chattan, fhould command 
the centre of their army; bat Cluney and Invernahavon con- 
tended about the command of the right wing. Cluney claimed 
it as chief of the ancient clan Chattan, of which the Davidions 
of Invernahavon were but a branch. Invernahavon pleaded, 
that to him, as the oldeft branch, the right hand belonged by 
the cuftom of Scottifh clans. The conteft was fpun ont, till the 
enemy were at hand; and then MacIntofh, as umpire, impru- 
dently gave it in favour of Invernahavon. ‘The MacPherfons, 
in whofe country they were met, and who were as numerous as 
both the MacIntofhes and the Davidfons, being greatly offended, 
withdrew as fpectators. The conflié& was very sharp, by the 
fuperior number of the Camerons; many of the MacI[ntofhes, 
and almoit all the Davidfons were cut off. ‘The MacPherfons 
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could no longer bear to fee their brave neighbours and friends 
overpowered : they rufhed in upon the Camerons, and foon gave 
them a total defeat: the few that efcaped, with their leader, 
were purfued from Jnvernahavon, the place of battle, three miles 
above Ruthven in Badenoch, over the river Spey ; and Charles 


MacGilony was killed in a hill in Glenbenchir, which is ftill 
called Cor-Harlich, i.e. Charles’s Hill” 


Mr. Shaw delivers a particular account of an obclifk, ac- 
companied with an engraving, which ftands a little eaft of 
Forres, called Sueno’s Stone, and reckoned one of the moft cu- 
rious and ftately monuments of that kind in Britain. Mr. 
Gordon, in his Jtinerartum Septentrionale, {appofes this obelifk 
to have been erected after the battle of Murthlac, and in me- 
mory of the Danes leaving the kingdom; but our author, 
with great probability, confiders this opinion as erroneous! 


‘ Why, fays he, fhould there be ereéted at Forres a monu- 
ment of a battle, fought at more than twelve miles from it? 
And after the battle of Murthlac, the Danes fought at Balbryde, 
Aberlemno, Gemri, and Cruden in Buchan, where they en- 


gaged to leave the kingdom ; which places were more proper for 
fach a monument than Forres.’ ae 


Part VI. of the work is employed on the ecclefiaftical hiftory 
of Moray; in which the author takes a view, under diftinég 
fe&tions, of the Heathen or Pagan church, the primitive church, 
and thofe of the Roman and Proteftant perfuafion, In the laft 
of thefe feclions we are prefented with a lift of the fucceflive 
minifters of the different pariéhcs in Moray fince the Reform- 
ation, with the names of the patrons, the value of the fti- 
pend, the number of catechifable perfons, and other circum- 
{tances. According to our author’s calculation, which, though 
he cannot affirm it to be ftri€tly exa@, he confiders 2s very 
neatly approaching to the truth, the number of catechifable 
perfons in Moray, from feven or eight years of age and up. 
wards, amounts to 57,678. To which, if, for children under 
that age, there be added one fifth more, or 11,535, the num. 
ber of fouls in the whole province will amount to 69,213. 
We fhall lay before our readers the author’s account of the 
ftate of popery in this province, and likewife of the bene- 
ficial eficéts refulting from the laudable munificence of the 
Society in Scotland for Propagating Chriltian Knowledge. 

‘ The favour fhowed by our kings to Roman Catholics, ever 
fince the Reformation, is well known. King James VI. did 
not diflemble, that he would meet them half way; his fon, 
though called a zealous Proteftant, protected, employed, and 
encouraged Papifts, duting his unfortunate reign. King Charles 
il. was known to be, and died, a Roman Catholic ; and his 
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Shaw’s Lfory of the Province of Moray. 7 
‘brother openly profeffed that religion. Notwithitanding the in™ 
fluence and example of thofe princes, very few in this province 
except the dependents on the family of Gordon, and the Mac 
Donalds and Chifholms, have been feduced into Popifh errors. 
Among the highland clans, the Frafers, MacIntofhes, Grants, 
MacPherfons, MacGilliwrays, fearce any Pepifls are to be 
found. Evenin the county of Badenoch, though all are either 
vaflals or tenants of the duke of Gordon, there are few, if 
any, of that religion. This has been owing in a great mea- 
fure to the gentry and chiefs of clans, who eariy embraced 
the Reformation, and -both ericouraged and promoted it in their 
Jands. 

* The MagDonalds of Glengary, never that I know, werere- 
formed. The gentlemen of that name have their fons educated 
in the Scots colleges abroad, efpeciaily.at Doway: and they re- 
turn home, either avowed or concealed Papiits. dn the year 
1726, in all Glengary and Achadrom, which may confit of 800 
fouls, I could find very few Proteftants, Since that time, they 
have not become much better; but have diffufed their errors 
into the neighbouring countries of Abertarf, Glenmorifton, and 
Strathglafs. 

‘ The moft noble family of Gordon, till of late, were Roman 
Catholics ; and although now they are Proteants, yet Popery 
ftill prevails in their lands, within this province: particularly 
in Glenrinnis, Glenlivat, and Strathavon. J remember, when 
a feminary, or academy of priefts, was openly kept in Glenli- 
vat, where the languaves, philofophy, and divinity were regu- 
Jarly taught; and a draught of the molt promifing boys was fent 
to France, who returned home priefts and jefuits. I am not 
certain, if fach a feminary is now kept up there; but a Popifh 
meeting houfe continues; and at high mais, 6co people or 
more convene toit. To conclude this accouht, in Glenrinnis, 
Glenlivate, and Strathavon; in Abertarf, Giengary, and Acha. 
drom, and in Strathglafs, there are, in my opinion, at leak 5000 
Roman Catholics. 

* It may not be improper here to obferve, the happy increafe 
of chriftian knowledge fince the Revolution, by means of the 
early education of youth, All the parithes in this province, ex- 
cepting three or focr, have now {chools ere&ted in them according 
to law: and fome fociety fchocls are fettled, where Popery pre- 
vails, or the extent of parifhes requires.’ — 

—* The itock of the Society, in the year 1774, is, for Scat- 
dJand, 1. 28,gor flerling, and for America 1. 4,032 ferlang. 
They have now eftabiished 121 fchools (befides fome lately fup- 
preffed), at which above 6000 boys and girls are educated ; and 
they have miifionaries in Georgia, North Carolina, and other 
parts of America, The happy effetis of this tr¢ly pious in- 
‘ftitution are vifible in this province. Chriftian knowledge is 
increafed, Heathenifh cufioms are abandoned, the number of 
‘Papitts is diminifhed, diffafe@ion to the government is lef- 
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fened, and the Englifh language is fo diffufed, that in the re- 
moteft glens it is fpoken by the young people; and in the low 
country, in Inveravon, Glenlivat, Knockando, Edinkylie, 
Nairn, and Arderfier, where, till of late, public worfhip was 


performed in Irifh, there is now no occafion for minifters having 
that language.’ 


_ To the Hiftory is fubjoined an Appendix, containing copies 
of fifty three Original Papers, among which we find a tran{- 
cript of the royal warrant granted by king Charles I, to the 
knights baronets of Nova Scotia. 

Jt is obfervable, that in treating of the popular fuperftitions 
of the country, Mr. Shaw makes no mention of the fecond fight, 
though we imagine the belief of that fupernatural power had 
its abettors in times lefs enlightened, within the limits of the 
province of Moray, as well as in the weftern ifles of Scotland. 
But, trom his filence on this head, we may infer that the idea 
is now totally obliterated on the continent.—IJn what relates to 
the manners and cuftoms of the Highlanders, our author’s in- 
formation has been in great meafure anticipated by Mr. Mac- 
pherfon ; but this reverend gentleman, whofe acquaintance 
both with written and traditionary authorities refpecting the 
fubje& of his hiftory, appears to be very extenfive, is juftly 
entitled to the praife of having carried into execution, over a 
large tract of territory, the plan propoled by Mr. Pennant for 
obtaining a full account of the antiquities and natural hiftory 
of the various parifhes in North Britain. The narrative is au- 
thenticated by intrinfic eviderce of fidelity ; and ifhe author 
fometimes defcends to genealogical details, which might have 


been omitted, the fault feems chiefly to arife from an exuberance 
of his own domeftic information. 





EI. Philofophical Empiricifm : containing Remarks on a Charge of 
Plagiarijm refpeting Dr. H——s, interfperfed with various Ob- 
Jervations relating to different Kinds of dir. By Jofeph Prieftley, 
LL.D. F.R.S. 8v0, 15.6. Jobnfon. 


‘THe charge of plagiarifm, from which, in compliance 

with the requeft of {everal perfons, Dr. Prieftley has here 
condefcended to vindicate himfelf, is fo ridiculous in its Origin, 
and fo totally unfupported either by faéts or probability, that 
it is with relu€tance we admit any account of it into our 
Review. We fhali therefore relate the cafe as briefly as pof~ 
fible, after obferving that the name of the antagonift, by whom 
the charge is brought, is not publifhed at full length, partly 
becaufe Dr. Prieftley * is afbamed of fuch a conteft, and alfo 
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becaufe he would not do the man any more injury than was ne- 
ceflary for his own juftif¢ ition,’ 

Before Dr. Prieftley left London, in the fpring of laft year, 
in which his acquaintance with Dr. H——s commenced and 
terminated, he was told it was reported, that fome of his new 
experiments, of which he had fent an account to the Royal 
Society, fubfequetit ‘to his acquaintance with the abovemen- 
tioned perfon, were oniy the refult of Dr. H——s’s general 
principles concerning air. The only evidence in fupport of the 
charge, is the vague teftimony of Dr. Brocklefby, who, upon 
feeing fome of Dr. Prieftley’s experiments at Shelburne houfe, 
in company with Dr. Fothergill, the two Dr. Watfons, and 
Dr. and Mr. John Hunter, is faid to have obferved of them 
all, without diftinGtion, that they were thofe which Dr, H—s 
had fhewn. In order to elucidate the matter, Dr. Prieftley 
wrote both to Dr. H——s and Dr. Brocklefby, requefting an 
explanation of the fubjec&t in difpute. We are here prefented 
with a copy of each of thefe letters, and likewife of the an- 
fwers ; from the iatter of which it clearly appears, that neither 
Dr. H——s, nor his friend, was willing to give any fatisfaétion. 
In this dilemma, therefore, Dr. Prieftley was under the dif- 
agreeable neceflity of entering into a detail of the hiftory of 
his intercourfe with Dr. H——s. ‘The narrative of their 
correfpondence is related with great perfpicuity and precifion, 
interfperfed with a variety of juft reflections, and pertinent 
remarks; but it may be fufficient for the doétor’s vindication 
to prefent our readers with the following paflage. 


¢ My acquaintance with Dr. H——s commenced on the 6th 
of February 1775; and he fays (for I happen not to have any 
note of that memorable zra myfelf) that it had been difcon- 
tinued nine monthe, on the 3d of December following. It 
muft, therefore, have terminated in the beginning of March. 
But I believe he is miftaken about two months, and that it was 
in the beginning of May; fo that I give him two months more 
than he claims. Three months, then (a great part of which 
I fpent in the country) my acquaintance with Dr. Hos 
lafied. 3 

‘ The fecond edition of my Treatife on Air had been pub- 
Jithed fome time before I had fo much as heard the name of this 
gentleman, [o whom it has been faid, and with very great con- 
fidence, that I owe aJl my difcoveries ; fo that he can haye no 
claim to any thing mentioned in that volume. At the fame 
time, alfo, it is well known to my friends, and I mentioned it 
to Dr. H s himfelf, the firft time I faw him, that I had mae 
terials for a fecond publication on the fubje&t. 1 muft, there- 
fore, at that time, have had the materials for the bulk of the fe- 
cond volume, I fuppofe about three fourths of it, The remain- 
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ing fourth part, therefore, is all that can lie open to his claims * 
and even with refpe& to this, he will find that I am able to pro- 
duce evidence, that every courfe of experiments, of any confe- 
quence, was begun, and pretty far advanced, before I knew 
him ; fo that I had little to do befides merely completing them, 
excepting what relates to the vegetable acid air, which is a thing 
of very little value, and the experiments on the fluor acid, which 
Dr. Brocklefby, the only evidence that has yet appeared againft 
me, does not pretend to have feen with Dr. H Se 

‘ In faét, therefore, there remains nothing of any value for 
him to lay his hands upon, except the completion of the dif- 
covery concerning dephlogifticated air, which I had begun be- 
fore | knew him; and though his friend has afferted, in ge- 
meral, that he faw all the experiments I fhewed him (and thefe 
were among them) with Dr. H——s, the circumftances of that 
fact have been ftated to be fuch, that I am fatisfied my reader 
muft be fomething more than prejudiced, to imagine that it was 
even poflible he fhould have feen them. 

* When I firft mentioned the fa&s to Dr. H s, he even 
politively denied that any air could be got from the fubftance 
from which I aGtually procured that fpecific kind of air; and 
the neceffary conclufions from thefe experiments are not only not 
found in his printed fyllabus, but are the very reverfe of the fun- 
damental doétrines of that fyllabus. 

‘ Now I will venture to fay that whenever any other article 
is examined, his claim to it will appear to be equally unreafon- 
able and abfurd. The book, however, will foon be before the 
public, and he may then caft his rapacious eye over every pa- 
a of it; and let him diftinguifh his property there, if 

e can, 

‘ Iam very confident, that if the dates annexed to any of the 
articles were concealed, and he was required to name his own, 
he would juft as foon take what was done before I knew him, as 
what was done after that time. In fa&, he has an equal right 
to all, or none. 

* it feems, however, very extraordinary to me, that he 
fhould, at the fame time, defpife all that I have done, calling 
my difcoveries mere conceits, and fay that I am pofiefled of ne- 
thing but a knack of rendering what was intelligible before, 
myfterious and obfcure, and yet covet thofe things for himfelf. 
The fecond volume, I can affure him, contains nothing bst 
more conceits, of the fame kind with thofein the firit, and no- 
thing is exhibited in it but the exercife of the fame knack, whe- 
ther of darkening or enlightening things, that was difplayed in 
the former volume, 

¢ According to Dr. H——s’s account of the ufe that] have 
made of the difcoveries of chemifts, neither himfelf, nor any 
other perfon, has been really injured by me; for 1 have only 
difgraced myfelf. What reafon, then, can he have to com- 
~ plain? Let him only publifh his experiments, which are fo very 
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intelligible; and if it appear, by comparifon, that mine are 
only calculated to throw darknefs upon his light, their credit 
cannot lat long: and every thing that I have done, contained 
in both my volumes, muft vanifh before his publication, like 
Satan, the prince of darknefs, at the touch of Ithuriel’s fpear. 
If all that 1 have done be what he reprefents it, a mere impo- 
fitiou upon the public, why cannot he be content that I thould 
have all the infamy of it to myfelf. Is it that he is willing, 
out of a principle of compaffion, to fhare the burden with me ? 

‘ As he fays that I have treated others as I have treated him, 
I think I may fafely conclude, that I have only treated him as 
I have treated others ; and therefore that I have ftolen no more 
from him, than I have done from others. Now, as my works 
are open to the public, let him fhew what it is that I have taken 
from others, without acknowledgement. But as I am confident 
that all the world will acquit me of any thing like plagiarifm 
with refpect to them, they will as readily acquit me of the fame 
charge with refpect to him.’ 


It would be fuperfluous to take any farther notice of a 
charge of plagiarifm which, in all probability, will be treated 
with univerfal ridicule and contempt; and we fhall there- 
fore only obferve, that, though few readers may be in- 
duced to perufe this publication for the fake of the fub- 
ject in controverfy, it has a claim to their regard on an 
account more interefting to philofophy, as it refutes fome 
prevailing miftakes concerning the doctrine of air, 





Jil, Experiments and Obfervations on different Kinds of Air. Vel. If. 


By Jofeph Prieftley, ZL, D. F.R.S. 8vo. 65. boards. 
Johnfon,. 


N our Review for June 1774, we gave an account of the 
~ firft volume of this valuable philofophical work, which we 
are happy to find that the Jearned author profecutes with fuch 
extraordinary indulftry and fuccefs. The world is not only in- 
debted to Dr. Priefiley for the continuation of his own expe- 
riments and obfervations on air, but likewife for having ex- 
cited a fpirit of inquiry into the fame fubjeét in every nation of 
Europe. The refult of thefe inveftigations, as our author juftly 
obferves, is not now entirely confined to elucidating the na- 
ture of air as it was at the firit inftitution of the experiments ; 
but appears to diffule light upon the molt general principles of 
natural knowledge, and efpecially the province of chemiftry. 

It isto be regretted, that, amidft the great avidity with 
which thefe inquiries are received by philofophers in foreign 
countries, the author’s meaning fhould in feveral places have 
been grofsly mifreprefented, through the inaccuracy of thofe 
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who have tranflated the preceding volume of his Obfervations 
into the French and I{talian languages. But as Dr. Prieitley 
has with great propriety devoted a feétion of the prefent work 
to the emendation of thofe miitakes, we hope the progrefs of 
experimental knowledge da the continent will meet with no re- 
tafdment on that account ; and we are glad to find, for the 
benefit of philofophy, that the ingenious Sig. Landriani, 
who is converfant with the Englifh, has undertaken to tranf- 
Jate all that has been written by our author on the fubje& of 
air. 

In the preface to this volume Dr. Prieftley complains of the 
fentiments which he expreffed in a former work having been 
invidioufly mifteprefented ; and as it was done through fuch a 
channel as may have widely propagated an opinion injurious to 


his moral reputation, we think it a duty incumbent upon us 
to infert his defence in our Review. 


« Notwithftanding my ftudies and writings are chiefly of a 
theological nature, and my philofophical purfuits only occa- 
fional ; notwithftanding, in my Inftitutes of natural and revealed 
Religion, I have aa intire volume on the evidences of chriftianity, 
in which I flatter myfelf I have placed feveral parts of it in a 
new and ftronger light, and this from inclination only, without 
a fhadow of intereit to bia/s me, 1 have been reprefented in an 
artful advertifement, frequently repeated in all the Englifh newf- 
papers, as not believing in a future ftlate, The author of the 
advertifement has, for this bafe purpofe, quoted the following 
mutilated fentence from an Effay of mine prefixed to my edition 
of Dr. Hartley’s Obfervations on the Human Mind, p. 20. 

‘* ] am rather inclined to think, though the fubje& is beyond 
our comprehenfion at prefent, that man doth not confit of two 
principles fo eflentially different from one another as matter and 
{pirit, which are always defcribed as having no one common 
property, by means of which they can affect or act upon each 
other, &c. I rather think that the whole man is of fome uni- 
form compofition, and that the property of perception, as well 
as the other powers that are termed mental, 1s the refult (whe- 
ther neceffary of not) of fuch an organical ftruéture as that of 
the brain. Confequently that the whole man becomes extinét at 
death, &c.” 


¢ The wickednefs of this reprefentation will appear by reciting 
the remainder of the fentence. 

——‘* at death, and that we have no hope of furviving the 
grave, but what is derived from the fcheme of revelation.” 

« In the fame page I alfo obferve that, though this doétrine 
favours the opinion of the lower animals differing from us in de- 
gree only, and not in kind, ** it does not neceliarily draw after 
it the belief of their furviving death as well as ourfelves; this 
privilege being derived to us by a pofitive conftitution, and de- 
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pending upon the promife of God, communicated by exprefs 
revelation to man.” 

‘ This affair has been the occafion of much exultation amon 
bigots, as a proof that freedom of thinking in matters of re- 
ligion leads to infidelity ; and unbelievers, who have never read 
any but my philofophical writings, have confidered me as one 
of their fraternity. To the former I fhall fay nothing, becaufe 
it would avail nothing. To the latter, of whom I have more 
hopes, I would take this opportunity of obferving (and in this 
I addrefs myfelf to foreigners more than my own countrymen) 
that, as they will agree with me in the opinion of the natural 
mortality of the foul, which is agreeable to every appearance in 
nature, it nearly concerns us to confider whether there be na 
evidence of a future life of retribution independent of the con- 
trary dogtrine, which has no countenance from the {criptures* ; 
that it argues extreme narrownels of mind, unworthy of the {pi- 
rit of philofophy, not to extend our views and inquiries beyond 
the circle of thofe obje&ts about which natural philofophy is con- 
verfant, which terminate in gaining a knowledge of the vifible 
fyftem of nature; and that it behoves us to confider whether 
the great Author of Nature has not afforded us fufficient data for 
knowledge infinitely more interefting to us, more immediately 
refpeécting our relation to himfelf, and his gracious provifion for 
our improvement and happinefs, not only in this infancy of our 
being, but to a period which has no bounds. , 

¢ Let philofophers, as certainly becomes their character, con- 
fider facts, and the phenomena of the human mind, as influenced 
by faéts, and it muft appear to them to be utterly incredible, 
that chriftianity fhould have arifen, have been propagated, and 
have eftablithed itfelf in the world, in the circumiftances in 
which all hiftory fhews that it did arife, and was propagated, if 
it had not been founded on truth and faét; fuch.fa&ts as are 
Krictly the fubjeét of hiftorical inveftigation. 

« The common objection againft religion among philofophers 
is, that it was invented by artful interefted priefts, or wife ma- 
giftrates: but itis not faét that chriftianity had any fuch orjgin. 
No prieft was concerned in the invention of it, nor did any 
civil magiftrate fofter it: but, on the contrary, it was violently 
oppofed by all priefts, and all magiftrates, wherever it appeared 





—_— 


* In this opinion I am far from being fingular. It is known to 
have been the opinion of Luther, and many of the moft eminent of 
the firt reformers. Of late years it has been moft ably fupported 
by the prefent excellent bifhop of Carlifle, and is now generally 
adopted by rational chriftians. The opinion of the natural immor- 
tality of the foul, had its origin in the heathen philofophy ; and 
having, with other pagan nouans, infinuated itfelf into chrittianity 
(which has been miferably depraved by this means) has been the 


great fupport of the popifh doctrines of purgatory, and the worfhip 
of the dead. 
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and by its own evidence it triumphed over both, Thefe are fats 
worthy of the attention of philofophers, as fuch.’ 


This work opens with an Introduétion, containing an ac- 
count of an additional apparatus for experiments on air, and 
of the precautions proper to be attended to in the ufe of it, 
The author then proceeds, in the firft fection, to relate his 
experiments on vitriolic acid air, the idea of which he firft 
conceived, upon having formerly exhibited the marine acid in 
the form of air. The experiment anfwering his expeétation, 
he profecuted an enquiry into vegetable acid air; ufing for 
that purpofe a quantity of exceedingly {trong concentrated acid 
of vinegar ; by means of which he made the obfervations recited 
In the fecond fe@ion. 

The limits of a Review would be infufficient for conveying a 
particular account of a work of this nature, we muft 
therefore be content with enumerating the various fubjects of 
which it treats, | 

Se&. III. is employed on Dephlogifticated Air, and the cone 
fiitution of the Atmofphere. 

Se&t. IV. A more particular account of fome Proceffes for the 
Produétion of dephlogifticated Air. 

Seé&t. V. Mifcellaneous Obfervations on the Properties of de- 
phiogifticated air. 

Sect. VI. Of Air procured from various Subftances by means 
of Heat only, 

Se&. VII. Of Air produced by the Solution of Vegetable 
Subftances in Spirit of Nitre. 

Seé&t, VIII. Of Air procured by the Solution of Animal Sub- 
ftances in Spirit of Nitre. 

Seét. IX. Mifcellaneous Experiments relating to aed the 
Nitrous Acid and Nitrous Air. 

Se&. X. Some Obfervations on Common Air, 

Se& XI. Of the Fluor Acid Air. 

Seé&t, XII. Experiments and Obfervations relating to fixed 
Air. 

Se&. XIII. Mifcellaneous Obfervations. 

Se&. XIV. Experiments and Obfervations on Charcoal, 
firft publifhed in the Philofophical Tranfaéticns, Vol. LX. 

Se&t. XV. Of the Impregnation of Water with fixed Air. 

The firft part of the work contains a particular account of 
the difcovery, Part I prefents us with directions for the pro- 
cefs of impregnating water with fixed air, and obfervations 
upon it. Part III. exhibits Dr. Nooth’s objections to the pre- 
ceding method of impregnating water with fixed air, and a 
comparifon of it with his own method, both as publifhed by 
himfelf, and as improved by Mr. Parker. 
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Seét. XVI. An Account of fome Mifreprefentations of the 
Author’s Sentiments, and of fome Differences of Opinion with 
sefpe& to the Subjeé of Air. 

Seét. XVII. Experiments relating to fome of the preceding 
Seétions, made fince they were printed off. | 

The volume concludes with an Appendix, containing the fol- 
Towing articles, viz. 

Number I. Experiments and Obfervations relating to fome 
of the Chemical Properties of the Fluid, commonly called Fixed 
Air; and tending to prove that it is merely the Vapour of a 
particular Acid. In two Letters to the rev. Dr. Prieftley, by 
Mr. Bewly. 

Number II. A Letter from Dr. Percival, to Dr. Prieftley, on. 
the Solution of Stones of the Urinary and Gall Bladder, by 
impregnating Water with Fixed Air. 

Number IIf. A Letter from Dr. Dobfon of Liverpool, to 
Dr. Prieftley ; with Cafes of the Efficacy of Fixed Air in putrid 
Diforders, 

Number IV. Extra& of a Letter from Dr. Warren of 
Taunton, to Dr. Prieftley ; with a medical Cafe, proving the 
Ufe of Clyfters of Fixed Air in a putrid Difeafe. 

Number V. A Letter from Dr. Magellan, on the Subjeé& of 
Dephlogifticated Air. 

Number VI. A Third Letter from Mr. Bewly,. contain- 
ing farther Experiments and Obfervations on the mephitic 
Acid. 

The numerous obfervations Dr. Prieftley has communicated 
in this volume, and with more of which, it is to be hoped, 
he will yet favour the public, may juftly be confidered as 
fome of the moft curious difcoveries in. philofophy; and they 
not only extend the bounds of natural knowledge, but pro- 
mife fuch an influence in the cure of difeafes, as never before. 
was fo much as conceived in idea, from the earlieft ages of me. 
dical fcience. 





EV. The Eufiad; or, the Difcovery of India. An Epie Poem, 
Tranflated from the Original Portuguefe of Luis de Camoéns, 
By William Julius Mickle. 470. if. a5. j/ewed. Cadell. 


i be our Review for Auguft 1771, we gave an account of the 

Firft Book of this tranflation, which was then publithed: as 
a fpecimen of this work. At that time, we congratulated the 
lovers of pottry, on the profpeét of having fo elegant a verfion 
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of the Lufiad in our-language; and we now repeat our corte 
gratulations on the completion of that event. 

To this tranflation of the epic poem of Camoéns, Mr. 
Mickle has prefixed an Introdudtion, in which he enters into 
a difcuffion of fome fubjedts relative to the work. He begins 
with refuting the opinion of thofe politicians who confider the 
origin of European commerce with India, on which the Lufiad 
is founded, as a deplorable incident in modern hiftory, and 
who affert that the increafe of trade is only produdtive of mo- 
ral degeneracy. He endeavours to evince, that the voyages 
both of Gama and Columbus have not only already carried a 
‘fuperior degree of happinefs, and the profpeé of infinitely 
more, to the Eaftern and Weftern worlds ; but that they have 
alfo proved the means of refining the intelle€tual powers, and 
extending civilization over Europe. In treating of this fub- 
jet, we are prefented with the following lively defcription of 
European barbarifm, before the genius of Don Henry gave 
birth to the fpirit of modern difcovery ; which our author con- 


trafts with the prefent ftate of thefe countries in refpe& of opu- 
lence and Jearning. 


* Several ages before this period the feudal fyftem had dege- 
nerated into the moft abfolute tyranny. ‘Whe barons exercifed 
the moft defpotic authority over their vaffals, and every fcheme 
of public utility was rendered impracticable by their continual 
petty wars with each other; and to which they led their de- 
pendents as dogs to the chace. Unable to read, or to write his 
Own name, the chieftain was entirely poffefied by the moft ro- 
mantic opinion of military glory, and the fong of his domeftic 
minftrel conftituted his higheft idea of fame. The claffics flept 
on the fhelves of the monafteries, their dark, but happy afylum, 
while the life of the monks refembled that of the fattened beeves 
which loaded their tables. Real abilities were indeed poffeffed 
by a Duns Scotus and a few others; but thefe were loft in the 
moft trifling fubtleties of a fophiftry, which they dignified with 
the name of cafuiftical divinity. Whether Adam and Eve were 
created with navels, and how many thoufand angels might at 
the fame inftant dance upon the point of tne fineft needle with- 
out one jofiling another, were two of the feveral topics of like 
amportance which excited the acumen and engaged the contro- 
verfies of the learned. While every branch of philofophical, of 
rational invefligation, was thus unpyrfued and unknown, 
Commerce, incompatible in itfelf with the feudal fyttem, was 
equally negleéted and unimproved. Where the mind is en- 
larged and enlightened by learning, plans of commerce will 
axife into action, and which, in return, will, from every part. of 
the earth, bring new acquirements to philofophy and {cience. 
The birth of learning and commerce may be different, but their 
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srowth is mutual and dependent upon each other. They not 
only affilt each other, bat the fame ealargement of mind which 
is necefiary for perfection in the one, is alfo neceffary for per- 
eftion in the other ; and the fame caufes impede, and are alike 
deftru&tive of both. The intercourfe of riankiod is the parent 
of both. According to the confinement or extent of intercourla 
barbarity or civilization propor tionably prevail. In the dar 

monkifh ages, the intercourfe of the learned was as much im-~ 
peded and confined as that of the merchant. A few unweildy 
vellels coafted the fhores of Europe, and mendicant friars and 
ignorant pilgrims carried a miferable account of what was pafi- 

ing in the world from monaftery to monaftery. What doétor 
had laft difputed on the peripatetic philofophy at fome univerti it yy 
and what new herefy had latt appeared, co pri! ifed the whole of 
their literary intelligence ; and whica was delivered with litle 
accuracy, and received with as little attention, While this a) ick 
cloud of mental! darknefs overfpread the weftern world, was 
Don aety prince of ‘Portugal bora, born to fet mank! dt free 
from the feodal fyitem, and to give to the whole world every ad- 
Vantage, every light that may poflibly be diffufed by the inier- 
courfe of unlimited commerce ; 


6 





For then from ancient gloom emere’d 
The rifing world of trade: the genius, then, 
Of navigation, that in hopelefs floth 
Had flumber’d on the vaft Atlantic deep 
For idie ages, ftarting heard at laf 
The Lufitanian prince, who, heaven- infpir’d, 
To love of ufeful glory rous’d mankind, 
And in unbounded commerce mixt the world. THOM. 


« In contraft to the melancholy view of human nature, funk 
in barbarifm and benighted with ignorance, let the prefent flate 
of Europe be impartially eftimated. Yet though the great in- 
creafe of opulence and learning cannot be denied, there are fome 
who affert, that virtue and happinefs have as greatly declined. 
And the immenfe overflow of riches, from the Eaft in particular, 
has been pronounced big with deftruction to the Britifh empire. 
Every thing human, it is true, has its dark as well as its bright 
fide; but let thefe popular complaints be examined, and it wiil 
be found, that modern Europe, and the Britifh empire in a very 
particular manner, have received the greateft and mofl folid ad- 
vantages from the modern enlarged fy ike m of commerce. The 
magic of the old romances, which could make the n.oft withered, 
deformed hag, appear as the molt beautiful virgin, is every day 
verified in popular declamation. Ancient days are there ‘painted 
in the moit ainiable fimplicity, and the modern in the moft odious 
colours. Yet what man of fortune in England lives in that fu- 
pendous grofs luxury, which every day was exhibited in the 
Gothic eaftles of the old chieftains! Four or five hundred dknights 
and “{quires in the domeftic retinue of a warlike earl was not “une 
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common, nor was the pomp of embroidery inferior to the profufe 
wafte of their tables ; in both inftances unequalled by all the mad 
excefles of ‘the preient age, 

‘ While the baron thus lived in all the wild glare of Gothic 
luxury, agriculture was almoft totally negleed, and his meaner 
vaffals fared harder, infinitely lefs comfortably, than the meaneft 
induftrious labourers of Eagland do now. Where the Jands are 
uncultivated, the peafants, ill cloathed, ill-lodged, and poorly 
fed, pafs their mifzrable days in floth and filth, totally igaorant 
of every advantage, of every comfort which nature lays at their 
feet. tie who paffes fromthe trading towns and cultured fields 
of England, to thofe remote villages of Scotland or lreland, 
which claim this defcription, is aftonifhed at the comparative 
wretchednefs of their cellitute inhabitants; but few confider, 
that thefe villages only exhibit a view of what Europe was, cre 
the {pirit of commerce diffufed the blefings which naturally 
flow from her improvements, In the Hebrides the failure of a 
harveft almoft depopulates an ifland. Having litile or no traffic 
to purchafe grain, numbers of the young and hale betake them- 
felves to the continent in guclt of employment and food, leaving 
afew, lefs adventurous, behind, to beget a new race, the heirs 
of the fame fortune. Yet, from the fame caufe, from the want 
of traffic, the kingdom of England has often felt more dread- 
ful effects than thefe. Even in the days when her Henries and 
Edwards plumed themfelves with the trophies of France, how 
often has famine {pread all her horrors over city and village? 
Our modern hiftories neglect this charatteriftical feature of an- 
cient days; but the rude chronicles of thefe ages inform us, 
‘that three or four times, in almoft every reign of continuance, 
was England thus vifited. The failure of the crop was then 
feverely felt, and two bad harvefts together were almoit infap- 
portable. But commerce has now opened another fcene, has 
armed government with the happieft power that can be exerted 
by the rulers of a nation ; the power to prevent every exiremity 
which may poflibly arife from bad harveits ; extremities, which, 
in former ages, weie efteemed more dreadful vifitations of the 
wrath of heaven, than the peftilence itfelf. Yet modern London 
1s not fo certainly defended againft the latter, its ancient vifitor 
in almoit every reign, than the commonwealth by the means of 
commerce, under a juft and humane government, is fecured 
againit the ravages of the former.’ 


After difplaying the happinefs enjoyed by a commercial 
over an uncoimmercial nation, Mr. Mickle exhibits a view of 
their fuperiority likewife in point of manners. He then pro- 
ceeds to relate the enterprizes of prince Henry of Portugal, 
premifing the anterior ftate and charater of that kingcom, as 
being neceifary to elucidate the Liftory of the revival of com- 
merce, and the fubject of the Lufiad. 
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The next fubjeé&t that occurs in the Introdution is the Life 
of Camoéns, the original author of the poem. The birth of 
this great genius, like that of Homer, has been claimed by 
different cities, but, according to the moft credible accounts, 
he was born at Lifbon in #517. liis family is faid to have 
been of confiderable note, and originally Spanifh. From his 
early youth, when he appeared with great advantage at the 
court of Portugal, his fature life was a continued feries of 
vexation, difappointment, and misfortune. In 1553, he 
failed for India, where he remained in a ftate of exile for fix- 
teen years, but continued his poem of the Lufiad, which he 
had begun before he left Portugal. One incident in his life 
particularly deferves to be mentioned. Having been appointed 
commiflary in the ifland of Macao, he acquired in the fpace of 
five years a fortune, which, though fimall, was equal to his 
wifhes. Defirous to return to Goa, he refigred his charge ; 
and in a fhip, .freighted by himfclf, he fet fail for that pur- 
pofe, but was fhipwrecked in the gulph near the mouth of the 
river Mchon on the coaft of China. All he had acquired was 
loft in the waves; and his poems, which he held up in one 
hand, while he fwam with the other, was the only property 
he pofleffed when he landed on the fhore. In 156Q, he re- 
turned to his native country, and in three years after printed 
his Lufiad. It is faid, though upon doubtful authority, that 
he received from king Sebaflian a penfion of four thoufand 
reals; but this bounty was withdrawn by cardinal Henry, 
who fucceeded to the crown. ‘To the indelible infamy of that 
Gothic monarch, it is afirmed that Camoéns afterwards fub- 
fifted by the gratitude and attachment of an old black fervant, 
who openly begged for his fupport in the ftreets of Lifbon, 
till death put a period to his unhappy fituation, in 1579, in 
the fixty-fecond year of his age. 

From this mortifying narrative, the ingenious tranflator 
paffes to the confideration of the poem; but he firft examines 
the criticifm of Voltaire, in which that celebrated author 
has highly praifed, and feverely attacked the Lufiad. The 
criticifm alluded to was firft publithed in Englifh, in an Effay 
on the Epic Poetry of the European nations. Mr. Mickle ob- 
ferves, that Voltaire, in his French edition of this Effay, had 
made various alterations at different times in the article of 
Camoéns. Both thefe andthe Englifh are here occafionally 
cited, with the view of detecting fome extraordinary falfities, 
and refuting the mifreprefentations of the French critic. Mr. 
Mickle even produces the moit convincing arguments to prove, 
that when Voltaire wrote his Englifh Eflay, his knowledge of 
the Lufiad was entirely borrowed from the harfh and —— 
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ical verfion of Fanfhaw, This is followed by a Differtation 
on the machinery of Taffo’s Jerufalem, and Voitaire’s Henriade. 
But we fhall quit thefe fubje@s, to give our readers fome fpe- 
cimens of the tranflation. Let us firft, however, acknowledge, 
in juftice to Mr. Mickle, that he difplays a fund of judicious 
and acute obfervation in his comment on Voltaire, and that he 
ably vindicates the charaéter of his author as an epic poet, in 
the conduct of the Lufiad. 

Having formerly given a fpecimen from the exordium of 
this tranflation, we fhall now prefent our readers with the 
opening of the third book, which contains a poetical and lively 
furvey of the different nations of Europe. 


¢ Oh now, Calliope, thy potent aid ! 
What to the king th’ illuftrious Gama faid 
Cloath in immortal verfe. With facred fire 
My breatt, if e’er it loved thy lore, infpire ; 
So may the patron of the healing art, 
The blooming god, to thee incline his heart; 
From thee, the mother of his darling fon, 
May never wandering thought to Daphne run: 
May never Clytia, nor Leucothoe’s pride 
Henceforth with thee his changeful love divide, 
Then aid, O faireft nymph, my fond defire, 
And give my verfe the Lufian warlike fire : 
Fired by the fong, the liftening world fhall know 
That Aganippe’s ftreams from Tagus flow. 
Oh, let no more the flowers of Pindus thine 
On thy fair breaft, or round thy temples twine : 
On Tago’s banks a richer chaplet blows, 
And with the tuneful God my bofom glows: 
I feel, I feel the mighty power infufe, 
And bathe my fpirit in Aonian dews ! 

* Now filence wooe’d th’ illuftrious chief’s reply, 
And keen attention watch’d on every eye; 
When flowly turning with a modetft grace, 

The noble Vafco raifed his manly face ; 
O mighty king, he cries, at thy command 
The martial ftory of my native land 
I tell ; but more my doubtful heart had joy’d 
Had other wars my praifeful lips employ’d. 
When men the honours of their race commend, 
The doubts of ftrangers on the tale attend : 
Yet though reluctance faulter on my tongue, 
Though day would fail a narrative fo long, 
Yet well affured no fiétion’s glare can raife, 
Or give my country’s fame a brighter praife: 

_ Though lefs, far lefs, whate’er my lips can fay, 
Than truth muft giveit, I thy will obey. 
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* Between that zone, where endlef{s winter reigns, 
And that, where flaming heat confumes the plains ; 
Array’d in green, beneath indulgent fkies, 

The queen of arts and arms fair Europe lies. 
Around her northern and her weftern fhores, 
Throng’d with the finny race old Ocean roars ; 
The midland fea, where tide ne’er {well’d the waves, 
Her richeft lawns, the fouthern border, laves, 
Againft the rifing morn, the northmoft bound 
The whirling Tanais parts from Afian ground, 
As tumbling from the Scythian mountains cold 
Their crooked way the rapid waters hold 

To dull Mzotis’ lake: her eaftern line 

More to the fouth, the Phrygian waves confine ; 
‘Thofe waves, which, black with many a navy, bore 
‘The Grecian heroes to the Dardan fhore; 

Where now the feaman rapt in mournful joy 
Explores in vain the fad remains of Troy. 

Wide to the north beneath the pole the fpreads ; 
Here piles of mountains rear their rugged heads, 
Here winds on winds in endlefs tempeits rowl, 
The valleys figh, the iengthening ecchoes howl. 
On the rude cliffs with frofty fpangles grey, 
Weak as the twilight gleams the folar ray ; 

Each mountain’s breatt with fnows eternal fhines, 
‘The ftreams and feas eternal froft confines. 

Here dwelt the numerous Scythian tribes of old, 
A dreadful race! by vitor ne’er controul’d, 
Whofe pride maintaio’d that theirs the facred earth, 
Not that of Nile, which frft gave man his birth, 
Here difmal Lapland {preads a dreary wild, 

Here Norway’s waftes where harvefl never {mil’d, 
W hofe groves of fir in gloomy horror frown, 
Nod o’er the rocks, and to the tempefi groan. 
Here Scandia’s clime her rugged fhores extends, 
And far proje&ted, through the ocean bends ; 
Whofe fons’ dread footieps yet Aufonia wears, 
And yet proud Rome in mournful ruin bears. 
When fummer burits fern winter’s icy chain, 
Here the bold Swede, the Prufian, and the Dane 
Hoift the white fail and plough the foamy way, 
Chear’d by whole monihs of one continual day : 
Between thefe fhores and Tanais’ rufhing td 
Livonia’s fons and Ruffia’s hords refide. 

Stern as their clime the tribes, whofe fires of yore 
The name, far dreaded, of Sarmatians bore, 
Where, faméd of old, th’ Hircinian foreft Icur’d, 
Of: feen in arms the Polifh troops nre pour’d 
Wide foraging the downs. ‘The Saxon race, 

The Hungar dextrous in the wild-boar chace, 
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The various nations whom the Rhine’s cold wave 
The Elbe, Amafis, and the Danube lave, 

Of various tongues, for various princes known, 
Their mighty lord the German emperor own. 


-Between the Danube and the lucid tide 


Where haplefs Helle left her name, and died ; 
The dreadful god of battles’ kindred race, 
Degenerate now, poffefs the hills of Thrace. 
Mount Hemus here, and Rhodope renown’d, 

And proud Byzanti: um, long with empire crown’d ; 
Their ancient pride, their ancient virtue fled, 

Low to the Turk now bend the fervile head. 

Here fpread the fields of warlike Macedon, 

And here thofe happy lands where genius fhone 
In all the arts, in all the Mules’ charms, 

In all the pride o: elegance and arms, 

Which to the heavens refounded Grecia’s name, 
And left in every age 2 deathlefs fame. 

The flern Dalmatians tili the neighbouring ground ; 
And where Antenor anchor’d in the found 

Proud Venice as a queen majeflic towers, 

And o’er the trembling waves her thunder pours. 
For learning glorious, glorious for the fword, 
While Rome’s proud monarch reign’dthe world’s dread lord, 
Here Italy her beauteous land{capes fhews; 
Around her fides his arms old Ocean aces s A 
The dafhing waves the ramparts force fupply ; 
Tae hoary ‘Alps high towering to the fky, 

From fhore to fhore a rugged barrier {pread, 

And lour deftruction on the hoftile tread. 

But now no more her holtile fpirit burns, 

‘Yhere now the faint in humble vefpers mourns ; 
To heaven more grateful than the pride of war, 
And all the triumphs of the viétor’s car. 

Onward fair Gallia opens to the view 

Her groves of olive, and her vineyards blue: 
Wide {pread her harvefts o’er the fcenes renown’d, 
Where Julius proudly ftrode with laurel crown’d. 
Here Seyn, how fair when gliftening to the moon! 
Rolls his white wave, and here the cold Garoon ; 
Here the deep Rhine the flowery margin laves, 
And here the rapid Khone impervious raves. 

Here the gruff mountains, faithlefs tothe vows 
Of loft Pyrene rear their cl6udy brows ; 

Whence, when of old the flames their wants devour’d, 
Streams of red gold and melted filver pour’d, 

And now, as head of all the lordly train 

Of Europe’s realms, appears illuftrious Spain, 
Alas, what various fortunes has fhe known! 

Yet ever did her fons her wrongs atone ; 
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Short was the triumph of her haughty foes, 

And ftill with fairer bioom her honours rofe, 
Againft one coaft the Punic ftrand extends, 

Each fhore to clofe the midland ocean bends, 
Where lock’d with land the ftruggling currents boil, 
Famed for the godlike Theban’s lateft toil, 
Around her fhores two various oceans {well, 

And various nations in her bofom dwell ; 

Such deeds of valour dignify their names, 

That each the lordly right of honour claims. 
Proud Arragon, who twice her ftandard rear’d 

In conquer’d Naples ; and for art revered, 
Galicia’s prudent fons ; the fierce Navar, 

And he far dreaded in the Moorifh war, 

The bold Aiturian; nor Sevilia’s race, 

Nor thine, Granada, claim the fecond piace. 
Here too the heroes who command the plain 

By Betis water’d; here, the pride of Spain, 

The brave Caftilian paufes o’er his {word, 

His country’s dread deliverer and lord. 

Proud o’er the reit, with fplendid wealth array*d, 
As crown to this wide empire, Europe’s head, 
Fair Lufitania {miles, the weftern bound, 

Whofe verdant breait the rolling waves furround, 
Where gentle evening pours her lambent ray, 
The laft pale gleaming of departing day; 

This, this, O mighty king, the facred earth, 
This the loved parent-foi! that gave me birth. 
And oh, would bounteous heaven my prayer regard, 
And fair fuccefs my perilous toils reward, 

May that dear land my lateft breath receive, 
And give my weary bones a peaceful grave.’ 


It muft be confeffed, that the declamation which Camoéns 
fometimes admits into the Lufiad, is foreign to the epic nar- 
rative ; but we agree with the tranflator, in acknowledging 
the beauty of thole digreflions to be fuch, that a reader of tafte 
can hardly regret the author’s having indulged himfelf in the 
redundancy. We meet with one.of thefe animated apoftrophes 
at the end of the feveath book. 


‘ But I, fond man depraved! 
Where would I fpeed, as mad’ning in a dream, 
Without your aid, ye nymphs of ‘l'ago’s ftream ! 
Or yours, ye dryads of Mondego’s bowers! 
Without your aid how vain my wearied powers! 
Long yet and various lies my arduous way 
Through louring tempefts and a boundlefs fea. 
Oh then, propitious hear your fon implore, 
And guide my veffel to the happy fhore. 
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Ab \ fee how long what per’lous days, what woes 
On many a foreign Coaft around me rofe, 

As dragg’ d by fortune? s chariot wheels along 

J footh’d my forrows with the warl:ke fong ; 
Wide ocean’s horrors lengthening now around, 
And now my footfleps trod the hottile ground ; 
Yet midft each danger of tumultuous war 

Your Lafian heroes ever claim’d my care; 

As Canace of old, ere felf-deftroy’d. 

One hand the pen, and one the fword employ’d. 
Degraded now, by poverty abhorr’d, 

The gueft dependent at the lordling’s board : 
Now bleft with all the wealth fond hope could crave, 
Soon I beheld that wealth beneath the wave 

For ever loft; myfelf efcaped alone, 

On the wild fhore all friendlefs, hopelefs, thrown ; 
My life, like judah’s heaven doom’d king of yore, 
By miracle prolong’d; yet not the more 

To end my forrows; woes fucceeding woes 

Betied my earneft hopes of {weet repofe: 

Jn place of bays around my brows to fhed 

Their facred honeurs, oer my deflined head 

Foul calumny proclaim’ the fraudiul tale, 

And left me mourning in a dreary jail. “ 

Such was the meed, alas! on me beftow’d, 
Beltow’d by thofe for whom my numbers glow’d, 
By thofe who to my toils their laurel honours owed. 

* Ye gentle nymghs of ‘T'ago’s rofy bowers, 

Ah, fee what letter’d patron-lords are yours ! 

Dull as the herds that graze their flowery dales, 
To them in vain the injured Mufe bewails : 

No foftering care their barb’rous hands beflow, 
Though tothe Mute their faireft fame they owe, 
Ah, cold may prove the future prieit of fame 
"Taught by my fate: yet will I not difclaim 

Your {miles, ye Mufes of Mondego’s fhade, 

Be ftill my deareft joy your happy aid! 

And hear my vow; nor king, nor lofiieft peer 
Shall e’er from me the jong of flattery hear ; 

Nor crafty tyrant, whe. in office reigns, 

Smiles on his king, and binds the land in chains 
His king’s wortt foe : nor he whofe raging ire, 

And raging wants, to fha ape his courfe, confpire 3 
True to the clamours of the blinded crowd, 

Their changeful Pro teus, infolent and loud : : 

Nor he whofe honeft mien fecures applaufe, 

Grave though he feem, and father of the laws, 
Who, but half-patrior, niggardly denies 
Each other’s merit, and witholds the prize : 
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Who fpurns the Mufe, nor feels the raptured ftrain, 
Ulelefs by him efteem’d, and idly vain; 
For him, for thefe, no wreath my hand fhall twine ; 
On other brows th’immortal rays fhall thine: 
He who the path of honour ever trod, 
True to his king, his country, and his God, 
On his bleft head my hands fhall fix the crown 
Wove of the deathlefs laurels of renown.’ 


The fiction of the Ifland of Venus, with which the a@ion of 
the Lufiad terminates, affords not only a ftriking inftance of 
the richnefs of the author’s imagination, but is at the fame 
time the moft beautiful epifode that can be cited in the con- 
clufion of an epic poem, either ancient or modern. 





¢ Thus far, O favoured Lufians, bounteous heaven 
Your nation’s glories to your view has given, 
What enfigns, blazing to the morn, purfue 
‘The path of heroes, opea’d firft by you! 
Still be it your’s the firftin fame to fhine: 
‘Chas fhal! your brides new chaplets {till entwine, 
With laureis ever new your brows enfold, 
And braid your wavy locks with radiant gold. 
; « How calm the waves, how mild the balmy gale! 
The halcyons call, ye Lufians, foread the fail! 
Old ocean now appeafed {hall rage no more, 
Hafte, point the bow/fprit to your native fhore: 
Soon fhal! the tran{ports of the natal foil 
dined in bounding joy the thoughts of every toil, 
‘ The goddefs fpake ; and Vaico waved his hand, 
And foon the joyful heroes crowd the ftrand, 
The lofty fhips with deepen’d burthens prove 
The various bounties of the Ifle of Love. 
Nor leave the youths their lovely brides behind, 
In wedded bands, while time glides on, conjoin’d 
, Fair as immortal fame in {miles array’d, 
In bridal imiles, attends each lovely maid. 
O’er India’s fea, wing’d on by balmy gales 
That pa, a0 d peace, foft {weil’d the fteady fails : 
S.ncoth as on wing unmoved the eagle flies, 
W hen to “i eyrie cliff he fails the ikies, 
Swift o’er the gentle billows of the tide, 
So fmooth, fo ioft, the prows of Gama glide; 
And now heii native fields, for ever dear, 
In all their wild tranfporting charms appear ; 
And Tago’s boiom, while his banks repeat 
The founding peals of joy, receives the fleet. 
With orient titles and immortal fame 
The hero band adorn their monarch’s name; 
Sceptres and crowns beneath his feet they lay, 
And the wide ait is doom’d to Lufian iway. 


7 Enough 
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_ Enough, my. Mufe, thy wearied wing no more 
Muft to the feat of Jove triumphant foar. 

Chill’d by my nation’s cold negleét, thy fires 
Glow bold no more, and all thy rage expires. 
Yet thou, Sebaftian, thou, my king, attend; 
Behold what glories on thy throne defcend ! 
Shall haughty Gaul or fterner Albion boatft 

That all the Lufian fame in thee is loft! 

Oh, be it thine thefe glories to renew, 

And John’s bold path and Pedro’s courfe purfue : 
Snatch from the tyrant noble’s hand the fword. 
And be the rights of human-kind reftored. 

The ftatefman prelate, to his vows confine, 
Alone aufpicious at the holy fhrine ; 

The prieft, in whofe meek heart heaven pours its fires, 
Alone to heaven, not earth’s vain pomp, afpires. 
Nor let the Mofe, great king, on Tago’s fhore, 
In dying notes the barbarous age deplore. 

The king or hero to the Mufe unjuft 

Sinks as the namelefs flave, extinét in duft. 

But fuch the deeds thy radiant morn portends, 
Aw’d by thy frown ev’n now old Atlas bends 

His hoary head, and Ampeluza’s fields, 

Expect thy founding fleeds and rattling fhields. 
And fhall thefe deeds unfung, unknown, expire! 
Oh, would thy fmiles relume my fainting ire ! 

J, then infpired, the wondering world fhould fee 
Great Ammon’s warlike fon revived in thee; 
Revived, unenvious of the Mufe’s flame 

That o’er the world refounds Pelides’ name.’ 


In our Review of the firft book of this poem, we fuggefted a 
few emendations, refpecting which we have the pleafure to find 
that Mr, Mickle has not been inattentive. Our fatisfaction is 
increafed by obferving, that now, when the work is completed, 
it appears with a degree of elegance and correétnefs, which can 
hardly receive improvement ina fubfequent edition. For the 
fidelity of the verfion, we rely with entire confidence on the 
ingenuity of the tranflator; and in refpect to the epic fpirit 
and dignity with which it is executed, we are fatisfied from our 
own examination. Tbe Lufiad may henceforth be read in Eng- 
ith, perhaps with as much delight as in the original compo- 
fition of Camoéns. We have the pleafure to add, that the 
number of foreigners of diftin&tion, who are fubfcribers to this 
work, afford honourable teftimony of the great efteem in which 
both the language and literature of our country are held on the 
continent. 
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V. Annals of Scotland. From the Acceffion of Malcolm Ill. fare 
named Canmore, to the Acceffion of Robert I, By Sir David 
Dalrymple. 400, 15s. Boards. Murray. 


HE defign of this work is to exhibit a chronological view 

of the hiftory of Scotland, from the acceflion of Mal- 
colm, furnamed Canmore, to the acceffion of Robert Bruce. 
The firft of thefe epochs the learned author juftly confiders as 
the period when the Scottith hiftory emerges from the obfcu- 
rity which involves the previous annals of that nation. The 
Hiftorical Memorials *, formerly publifhed by the fame ref- 
petable writer, who is one of the judges of the court of fef- 
fion, contained the cleareft evidence of his difcernment, and 
great erudition as an antiquary ; and thefe eminent qualifica- 
tions receive additional coufirmation from the elaborate rz- 
fearches now before us. 

To recite the public tranfations of any country, from fo 
early a period as the middle of the eleventh century, in the 
form of regular annals, is a work impoffible to be executed 
without extraordinary induftry and attention. The exa& af- 
certainment of the date of events, and the prefervation of 
perfpicuous arangement in a narrative, the tenor of which is 
often interrupted by the variety of occurrences that arife, are 
objets which muft greatly retard the progrefs of an accurate 
and faithful hiftorian. If he purfues the detail in {tri chro- 
nological order, he will fometimes be embarraffed by the mul- 
tiplicity of contemporary incidents, and fometimes be ftrongly 
tempted to fill the occafional chafms, either of important 
events or information, by the recital of fuch anecdotes as are 
too frivolous for the notice of hiftory. Both thefe inconve- 
niences, however, fir David Dalrymple has judicioufly avoided ; 
the former, by perfpicuity of method, and the latter by throw- 
ing thofe occurrences which were not of a political nature, 
into a feparate part of the work. 

This learned author fuggefts in a note, a probable conjec- 
ture refpeCling the place where Malcolm IiI, and William Ru- 
fus held their interview, which has been fo much contefted by 
hiftorians. 


‘ The queftion is, fays he, what we are to underfland by Lo- 
thene on England, and Provincia Loidis. Some writers think, 
that Lothene on England means what is now called Lothian in 
Scotland ; others that Provincia Loidis means the territory of 
Leeds in Yorkfhire; and that Lothene in England muft be un- 
derftood of the fame place. . ] am not fatisfied with either hy- 
pothefis. 1. There is no seafon to believe, that the Chr. Sax. 
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by Lothene on England, meant what is now called Lothian; 
the word Lothene occurs but twice in Chr. Sax. at this places 
and at p. 229. where ‘ fe Bifcop of Lothene J.’ is mentioned. 

. Bifcop of Lothene could not mean J. bifhop of Lothian, as 
has been elfewhere fhewn, Remarks on the Hiftory of Scotland, 
p- 813 andif Lothene put fimply does not mean Lothian in 
Scotland, it would be ftrange if Lothene in England did. There 
is the higheft probabivity that Chr. Sax. underitood the paflage 
into Scotland to be at Solway or at the Tweed. This is incou- 
liftent with the idea of Lothian being in England, or of its be- 
ing diftinguifhed from Scotland as a kingdom, in the days of 
Malcolm III. But, 2. There is no reafon te believe, that, by 
Provincia Loidis, S. Dunclm meant the territory of Leeds in 
Yorkfhire. It will be remarked, that Malcolm invaded Eng- 
Jand in May 1cg1, that he retreated from Chelter le Street, and 
that the meeting between Malcolm and William Rufus muf 
have been as late as Oftober 10,13 for it happened after the 
defiruGtion of William’s fleet by a tempeft, in the end of Sep- 
tember; if then Loidis Provincia means Leeds, it follows that 
Malcolm muft have invaded Engelard a fecond time, in autumn 
Iog1, and muft have penetrated farther fouth than he did in his 
expedition in May 1cg1. Now, this is inconfiflent with the 
general report | of hiftorians, who agree that Malcolm invaded 
England five times; 1. in 1001, 2. In 1070, 3 iN 1079, 4. in 
May 1091, §. 10 autumn 1093. Had he invaded England in 
autumn icgi, and proceeded into Yerkfhire, the number of 
his lavahens would have heen fix, not five. I have fometimes 
thought that there is an error in the MSS. or printed copies of 
the Saxon Chronicle, and that the word fhould be Lothere, noe 
Lothene: the difference between the Anglo-Saxon a» andr is 
very minute, and might be eafily miflaken; the r is formed by 
drawing the firft firoke of the # a little below the line. If this 
conjecture could be admitted, the place where the two Kings 
met may have been Lothere, now Lowther, in the north parts 
of Weftmoreland, near the borders of that diitni&t of Cumber- 
Jand whicn Malco!m pofleiied, and in the neighbourhood of 
Penrith, the place concerning which, as I imagine, the contro- 
verfy then was.’ 

The very flight cifference between the names of the two 
places her meationed, ir mult be acknowledged, renders this 
conjecture per edly admiflible ; but whether Lowther was 
nidiie the ficene of the congtels, or nof, we are clear in opi- 
nion, from hiftorical evidence, as we have repeatedly had oc- 
cafion to affirm, that the fpot was ccrcainly nigh the weitern 
borders of Scotland, and not within the hanits of Yorkfhire. 

In a fubfequent note, Sir David likewif: coincides with our 
opinion, formerly declared, that the territory for which William, 
‘king of Scotland, did homage to the Engiith crown, was the 
lands he poffeffed in England, and net the kingdom of Scot- 
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land, as has been erroneoufly alledged by fome hiftorians. In 
elucidating this point, the author makes the following remark 
on a paftuge in lo ord igi s hiftory. 


‘ Lord Lyttelton fays, «* The homage done to him by Wil- 
liam muft have been for ark that prince having furrendered 
the earldom of Huntington to David his brother, ‘who, in like 
manner, did homage on account of that fief;” vol. iv. p. 297. 
That excellent perfon did not recollect, that it was neceflary for 
William to be once vefted in the earldom of Huntington before 
he could furrender it, and that, when he furrendered it, it mutt 
have been to his lord, not to David, the new vaflal, After the 
fief had been once delivered back to the lord, the lord might 
confer it on another, and receive his homage. It is unfeudal 
to fpeak of the old vaffal furrendering the fief to the new. 
None of the Englifh hiftorians hint at any homage done, hefore 
this time, by William. Hence my conjecture of the nature of 
the ceremony is confirmed. It feems to have been this. Wile 
liam received the fief of Huntington from Henry II. and did 
homage to the younger Henry, with his father’s approbation. 
He afterwards furrendered, or refigned it, to make way for 
David. David, in like manner, received it from Henry, and 
did homage. Without all this circuit of feudal ceremonies, the 


‘earldom of Huntington could not have been conveyed to David 


as the immediate vaffal of Henry, unlefs William had difclaim- 
ed his inheritable right in it. This may fhew that there is no 


neceflity for the hafty fyfematical conclufion, ‘© That William 
muft have done homage for Lothian.” 

¢ But independent of this, Lord Lyttelton afferts, vol. vi. 
p. 218. -‘ That in 1185, Henry reftored to William the 
earldom fof Huntington], which that king and his brother 
David, infeoffed in it by htm, had formerly enjoyed many 
years, till on acebunt of the unjuftifiable part they had taken 
in the young kiag Henry’s rebellion, it was given to Si- 
mon the Jate earl of : Northampton, inthe year 1174. William 
now renewed the grant he had made before to his dandhde. who 
held itof him.” This I underftand to be a dire& affertion, 
that William was the immediate vaflal of Henry, for the earl- 
dom of Huntington, until it was refamed in 1174. Hence I 
conclude, upcn Lord Lyttelton’s own principles, that, i Im T1470, 


William muft have done homage to Henry for the earldom of 
Huntington.” 


Sir David obferves, that much has been faid concernins the 
valuation of lands in Scotland by Alexander If]. generally 
termed the old extent; but he produces a paffage from the char- 
tulary of Aberdeen, to prove that the old extent is of higher 
antiquity. In an article of ‘ Rentale Regis Alexandri tertii 
Vicecomitat. de Aberdene et de Banff,’ there occurs, * de 
Thanagio de Nathdole, /ecundum antiquam extentam,’ 
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Among many inftances of hiftorical mifreprefentation 
here expofed to view, in confequence of the author’s recourfe 
to original papers, of the beft authority, we meet with one, 
which entirely overthrows the reputed continency fo generally 
afcribed to Malcolm IV. From a grant which he made to the 
abbey of Kelfo, preferved in the chartulary of that place, it 
appears that he had a natural fon. ‘The fact is fupported by 
this citation : ‘ Pracipio etiam, ut pradicta ecclefia de Inner- 
lethan, in qua prima nogie corpus filii mei poft chitum fuum quievit, 
ut tantum refugium habeat in omni territorio fuo, quantum 
habet Wedale aut Tyningham.’ 


¢ It is not improbable, fays our author, that the appellation 
of Maiden, vulgarly beftowed on Malcolm IV. may have given 
rife to all the fables concerning him, and that that appellation 
may have been given to him by reafon of his effeminate coun- 


tenance 3 wxis axpbenxoy Asmwy, is an expreflion as old as the days 
of Anacreon. I am affured, that, in the Gaelic language, a fair 
young man is {till termed a maiden.’ 


As fir David Dalrymple informs us, that the reafon why he 
has not brought down thefe annals to a later period than the 
acceflion of Robert Bruce, is, becaufe he is folicitous to know 
the opinion of the public refpe€ting his plan and its execution, 
it is proper that we fubmit to our readers a fpecimen of the 
work. ‘The following extract, from the beginning of the vo- 
lume, may fuffice for the purpofe. It is incumbent upon us, 
however, to obferve, that, in this part of the annals, there are 
more frequent chafms of chronology than occur through all 
the fucceeding pages; and that, for the fake of brevity, we 
omit the learned and curious annotations with which the nar- 
rative is accompanied. 


« Malcolm II. king of Scotland, had a daughter Beatrice, 
the mother of Duncan. 


‘In 1034, Duncan fucceeded his grandfather Malcolm. In 
1039, he was affaflinated by M‘Beth. 

‘« By his wife, the fifter of Siward earl of Northumberland, 
he left two fons, Malcolm, firnamed Canmore, and Donald, 
firnamed Bane. 

‘ M‘Beth expelled the fons of Duncan, and ufurped the Scot- 
tifh throne. Malcolm fought refuge in Cumberland, Donald, 
in the Hebrides. 

‘ When Edward the Confeffor fucceeded to the crown of 
England, [1043.] Earl Siward placed Malcolm under his pro- 
tection. Malcolm remained long at his court, an honourable 
and neglected exile. 

‘ The partizans of Malcolm often attempted to procure his 


reftoration ; but their efforts, feeble and ill-concerted, only ferved 
to eftablifh the dominion of the ufurper. 
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‘ At length, M‘Duff, thane of Fife, excited a formidable 
revolt in Scotland, while Siward, with the approbation of his 
fovereign, led the Northumbrians to the aid of his nephew Mal- 
colm. He lived not to fee the event of his generous enterprize. 

‘ M‘Beth retreated to the faftneffes of the North, and pro- 
tracted the war. His people forfook his ftandard. Malcolm 
attacked him at Lunfanan in Aberdeenfhire : abandoned by: his 
few remaining followers, M‘Beth fell [5th December 1056. ] 

‘ The kindred of M‘Beth placed a relation of his on the 
throne. No party efpoufed the caufe of this pageant monarch. 
Malcolm foon difcovered his lurking-places, and flew him [at 
Effie in Strathbolgie, 3d April 1057.] 

‘ 1057. Malcolm was crowned at Scone [on the feftival of 
St. Mark, 25th April 1057.] 

‘ The patriot, who reftored Malcolm to the throne of his an- 
ceftors, demanded no reward in titles of dignity, penfions, or 

rants of crown-lands. ‘The privileges which M‘Duff fought, 
and the king beftowed, were, 1. That he and his fucceflors, 
lords of Fife, fhould have the right of placing the kings of 
Scotland on the throne at their coronation, 2. That they fhould 
lead the van of the Scottifh armies, whenever the royal banner 
was difplayed. 3. That, if he, or any of his kindred, com- 
mitted laughter of /uddenty, they fhould have a peculiar fan&tu- 
ary, and obtain remiffion, on payment of an atonement in 
money. 

‘ 1057. Little is known of the reign of Malcolm until the 
death of Edward the Confeffor, in 1066. Gratitude, as well 
as intereft, led Malcolm to cultivate friendfhip with England ; 
fo that the firft years of his reign are not diftinguifhed by pre- 
datory expeditions, fire, and bloodfhed. 

‘3061. The firft military enterprife of Malcolm was rath 
and injudicious. He had contra&ted a friendthip fo intimate 
with Toftig earl or governor of Northumberland, that they 
were popularly termed the fworn brothers, Some difguft arofe 
between them: Malcolm invaded Northumberland, laid wafe 
the country, and violated the peace of St. Cuthbert. 

‘ 1065. Edward the Confeffor died [sth January 1065-6.} 
He was fucceeded by Harold. 

‘1066. Toftig, the brother of Harold, aided by the Norve- 
gians, invaded England. Having been repulfed, he fought re- 
fuge with Malcolm, and remained in Scotland during the whole 
fummer. 

‘ If Malcolm had force fufficient to exclude fo formid- 
able a gueft, his reception of Toftig was equally unjuf and 
impolitic. Harold king of Norway, and Toitig, were flain at 
the battle of Staneford-bridge, near Yorke, [asth September. ] 
William duke of Normandy invaded England. Harold fell in 
battle at Haftings, [14th O&ober.} William afcended the 
throne of England. 

‘ 3068, 
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¢ 1068. Edgar Atheling was the heir of the Saxon line; a 
young prince of moft contemptible underitanding, and there-~ 
fore fecure from the jealoufy of the conqueror. 

* But the imbecility of Edgar, which difqualified him from 
being the leader, expofed him to the difgrace of being the 
property and tool of a party. Maerlefwegen, Gofpatric, and 
other Northumbrian nobles, became difguited at the Norman 
government. ‘Taking with them Edgar, his mother Agatha, 
and his two fifters, Margaret and Chriftian, they retired into 
Scotland, and fought the protection of Malcolm. Malco!m Foon 
after efpoufed Margaret. 

‘ The malecontent lords had engaged the Danes to unite 
with them in an enterprife againit “England. William. dif- 
cerned the ftorm that was gathering around him; he fortified 
the cafiles of Lincoin, Northampton, and Yorke; "he appoint- 
ed Robert Comyn governor of Northumberland, and put a nu- 
merous body of troops under his command. ‘The Northumbri- 
ans rofe in arms, furprifed Durham, and matiacred Comyn and 
the whole garrifon, 28th Jan. 1068-9 ] 

‘ 1069. The Danes with a powerful navy arrived [about 
rith Sept.] They were joined at fea by the malecontent lords 
and Edgar ; Gialpaerie led all the powers of Northumberland 
to their aid. With united forces, they flormed the cafile of 
Yorke, and put the Norman garrifon to the fword [22d O&o- 
ber.] To this hardy atchievement, an unaccountable ina‘tivity 
fucceeded. The Northumbrians returned to their habitations 
the Danes to their fhips. William employed every artifice to 
diffolve the union of his enemies; he won over Gofpatric by of- 
fering to reinftate him in the government of Northumberland ; 
and, by bribes, he pe ‘fuaded Ofbert, the Danifh commander, 
to depart from England, Edgar, and his few remaining adhes 
rents, abandoned all hope of refiflance, and ditperfed them- 
felves. 

* 1070. It undoubtedly had been concerted, that the king 
of Scots fhould march into England, and co-operate with the 
invafion of the Northumbrians and Danes ; but fume unfore- 
feen accident retarded his motions. At length, when it was tco 
late, he led a numerous army by the wefern borders, through 
Cumberland. He waited Teefdale, routed the Englith who op. 
pofed him at Hunderdefkelde, penetrated into Cleveland, and 
from thence into the caitern parts of the biinoprick of Durham, 
{preading univer{al dejolation, Not even the edifices facred to 
religion were fpared. They who fled into churches for refuge 

were burnt in their imagined fanctuary. Malcolm, from an 
eminence beheld this fcene of horror. He received tidings that 
his Own territories in Cumberland were laid wafte by the falfe 
Gofpatric. Enraged at a mode of war refembling his own, he 
ordered his foldiers to flay, without diflinction of age or {ex ; 
but he fcemed to mitigate this feverity, by commanding ail the 
young men and maidens to be driven captive inte Scotland. 
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®« So great was the number of captives,’ fays an Englihh hifto- 
rjan, that, for many years, they were to be found in evety 
Scottifh village ; nay, in every Scottifh hovel.” 

‘ The barbarity of the Scots was far exceeded by the revenge 
and. cruel policy of William the Conqueror. ‘To punifh the 
Jate revolt, and to oppofe a wildernefs to the invafions of the 
Danes, he laid entirely wafte that fertile country which is fitu- 
ated between the Humber and the Tees. Famine confumed 
many thoufands of the inhabitants. The reft, either fold them- 


felves for flaves to procure a wretched fuftenance, or fought an 
afylum in Scotland. 


‘ Thither many perfons of quality, of Norman as well as 
Anglo-Saxon origin, retired. All who perceived that they 
were obnoxious to the government of the Conqueror, or who 
imagined that their fervices had not received an adequate recom- 
pence, found a hofpitable reception at the court of Malcolm. 
It is faid, that the ferocity of his nature was infenfibly foftened 
by the prudence and gentle difpofition of Margaret, and that fhe 


nfpired him with fentiments of devotion, like thofe which reign- 
ed in her own heart.’ 


Under the title of Mifcellaneous Occurrences, fir David has 
fubjoined a recital of detached incidents refpedting the hiftory 
of Scotland, which if inferted in the Annals, or even in the 
notes, would have embarrafled his narrative, and perplexed 
the reader. To the lovers of curious anecdotes, however, this 
part of the work cannot fail of proving highly acceptable ; 
and it affords the moft convincing evidence of the author’s 
extenfive acquaintance with the hiftory of his country. 

An Appendix is added, containing Differtations on different 
fubje€&ts, relative to the annals, and which, on account of their 
length, could not be conveniently ranged in their proper 
places, in the form of notcs. The firft of thefe is employed 
on the law of Evenus, and the Mercheta Multerum, Upon 
the authority of Boece, the hiftorians and antiquaries of Scor- 
land have uniformly afferted, that the Mercheta Mulierum was 
a cuftom introduced by an ancient Seottith king, named Eve- 
nus, but abolifhed by Malcolm III. by which the lord of the 
manor, or lord paramcunt, was entitled to flzep with every 
woman upon his eftate, the firft night after her marriage. Sir 
David Dalrymple, however, proves by a variety of arguments, 
and by fuch evidence as we acknowledge to be fully fatisfaGory, 
that Mercheta Mulierum was a covenant between she lord and 
the villain, concerning the redemp‘ion of an offence committed 
by the unmarried daughter of the latter. The word merchetum 
or mercbeta, he further obferves, was alfo ufed for expreffing 
another villain cuftom. When a fokeman or a villain obtained 
his Jord’s permiffion to give away his caughter in marriage, he 
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paid a compofition or acknowledgement; and, when he gave 
her away without obtaining fuch permiffion, he paid a finey 
From this ancient ufage only, which the author is of opinion 
might be clearly traced throughout all the countries of Eu- 
rope, the notion of the fo much celebrated, but imaginary 
cuftom, of the Mercheta Mulierum, as peculiarly applied to 
Scotland, appears to have derived its origin. On dete&ing fo 
grofs a mifreprefentation in hiftory, it is with juftice fir David 
obferves, one would be apt to imagine the learned had con- 
fpired to write abfurdly on this fubje&. An anecdote which 
had received the fanétion of fo many venerable authorities, 
feemed to be eftablifhed beyond the. power of refutation ; but 
we have, in the prefent cafe, a ftriking inftance with how 
much fuccefs even prefcriptive errors may be exploded, by tke 
critical inveftigation and acutenefs of a writer of great learn- 
ing and induftry. 

The fecond number in the Appendix is a Commentary on 
the xxii. Statute of William the Lion. 

Number Ill. treats of the xvilith ftatute of Alexander IT. 

Number IV. is a copy of the bul of pope Innocent IV. 

Number V. expofes an error in hiftory, refpecting Walter 

tewart, earl of Menteth, who lived in the thirteenth’century. 

Number VI. reétifies a fimilar error, relative to M‘Dutf, 
who was flain at Falkirk in the fame century. 

Number VII. treats of the death of John’ Comyn, in Fe- 
bruary, 1305-6. 

Number VIII. contains a clear and ample refutation of the 
received opinion refpecting the origin of the houfe of Stewart. 
As a fpecimen of the manner in which the author inveftigates 


thefe fubje&ts, we fhall prefent our readers with this differta- 
tion. 


‘ Our hiftorians have recorded the atchievements of Walter 
the Stewart of Scotland, in the reign of Malcolm III. He is 
faid to have been the father of Alan, and the grandfather of 
that Walter, who was indeed Stewart of Scctland in the reign 
of David I. and Malcolm IV. 

‘ It may perhaps be afcribed to flrange prejudices, or toa 
Spirit of {cepticifm, when I declare, that hitherto 1 have feen 
no evidence that fuch a perfon as Walter Stewart of Scotland, 
in the reign of Malcolm Ill. did ever exif. 

‘« We are gravely told, ** That Walter the fon of Fleance, 
the fon of Banquho, thane of Lochaber, having killed a man 
at the court of Griffith, prince of Wales, fought refuge with 
Edward the Confeffor; and, having killed another man at Ed- 
ward’s court, fought refuge with Alan the Red, earl of Britany: 
that, on the Norman invafion, he came to England with the 
earl of Britany, and fignalized himfelf at the battle of Haftings 
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in 1066: that the earl of Britany, by his firft wife Emma, 
daughter of Siward, earl of Northumberland, had an only child 
Chriftian ; and that he beftowed her in marriage on the young 
hero ” 

‘ This is the ftory, which, after various improvements fince 
the days of Boece, has had the good fortune to obtain credit. 

‘ That Walter, before he had well attained to the age of 
manhood fhould have flain two men in private quarrels, is a 
circumftance improbable, yet poffible; and therefore, I obje& 
not to it. 


‘ But his alliance with the earl of Britany cannot be fo ea- 
fily admitted. 

*‘ Alan furnamed le Roux, a younger fon of Eudo, earl of 
Britany, was one of the gallant adventurers who came over 
with William the Congueror; he had neither territories, nor 
court. The hiftorians of Britany pofitively affert that he had 
no children. Befides, it is hard to fay, by what accident Alan 
le Roux fhould have become acquainted with Emma the davgh- 
ter of Siward earl of Northumberland ! 

* I fuppofe that our hiftorians invented this alliance, 1n order 
to ftrengthen the connection between Walter the flewart and 
Malcolm If. 


‘ According to one account, the genealogies of their familics 


ftand thus: 
¢ Siward earl of Northumberland. 


Emma= Alan earl of Britany Auother daughter Duncan k. of 
| Scots. 


Chriftina— Walter the Stewart. Malcolm III. 


Thus Walter the Stewart and Malcolm III. were coufins 
german. 


According to another account, the genealogy of their fami- 
lies ftands thus: 


Siward earl of Northumberland. His fiter—=wife of Duncan. 


Emma=Alan earl of Bretany. Malco/m III. 
\ | 


Chriftina= Walter the Stewart. 




















¢ Thus the mother of Walter the Stewart, and Malco!m III. 
were coufins german. 

‘ It is faid, «© That Walter the Stewart had a fon Alan, alfo 
Stewart of Scotland.” The evidence of this is to be found ina 
charter granted by earl Gofpatrick, and in another charter 
granted by his fon Waldeve, earl of March, at Dunbar. In 
them Alden or Aldan Dapifer is mentioned as a witnefs, tha 


at is, 


‘fay our antiquaries, Allan, the Stewart of Scotland. 
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‘ This is the fundamental propofition on which the genealogy 
of the houfe of Stewart, as 1t is commonly underftood, may be 
faid to reft. 

« It will be remarked, that this hypothefis takes it for grant 
ed that Alden or Aldan, and Adan: are the fame: upon what 
authoruy, I know not. 

‘ The Alden mentioned in the two charters feems to have 
been the Stewart of earl Gofpatrick, and of earl Waldeve, not 
the Stewart of Scotland. 

‘ To the charter by earl Gofpatrick, there are eight witneffes-: 
«+ Andrew the archdeacon ; Adam his brother; Nigel the 
chaplain; Ketel the fon of Dolphin ; Ernald ; Alden the Stew- 
art [Dapifer] ;, Adam the fon. of Alden; Adam the fon of 
Golpatrick.” 

‘ Is it pofible for credulity itfelf: to believe, thet the Adden 
placed fo low in fuch company, was the high ftewart of Scot- 
Jand, a man at leaft as honourable as Gofpatrick himfelf ? 

‘ Ican have no doubt that the witneffes to this charter were 
the dependents or houfehold-fervants of earl Gofpatrick, and 
that, if we interpret Nigellus Capellanus to be Nigel the eari’s 
chaplain, we mutt interpret Aldenus Dapifer to be Alden the 
earl’s fiewart. 

« To the charter granted by earl Waldeve there are nine wit 
neffes, Alden Dapifer is the feventh in order, There are onl¥- 
three among them who feem to have been landed-men: Elias 
de Hadenftandena, [probably Haflenden], William de Copland, 
and William de Hellebat, [q. Ellbotle].; all the three are 
placed before Alden Dapifer. 

‘ It has been remarked, ‘* That in thofe days, the title of 
fiewart, or dapifer, was too high a title to be given to the re- 
tainer of an earl.”” J anfwer, that the Saxon Chronicle, anno 
1093; fays, ** Morael of Boebbaburth was thaes eorles fliward,” 
ise. Morel of Bamborough was this earl’s flewart, or the @ 
art of Robert earl of Northumberland, 

‘ Befides, to a charter granted by earl Gofpatrick the elder, 
Lambertus Dapifer is a witnefs. If Lambertas Dapifer, in a 
charter of Goipatrick the elder, implies Lambert the ftewart of 
the family of March, why fhould Aidenus Dapifer, in the char- 
ters of the fon and grandion of Gofpatrick, imply the ftewart 
of Scotland ? 

‘ I believe that no defender of the common hypothefis will 
anfwer this objeciion, by. pretend’ng that Lambertus Dapifer 
wus indeed fewart of Scotland. Such an‘ anfwer would leave 
no room for Walter Stewart of Scotland, who.is held to have 
been a diflinguifhed perfonage in the reign of Malcolm III. 

‘ It is curious to fee upon what flight grounds our antiqua- 
ties Have eftablifhed the connection between Aldenus Dapifer 
and the houfe of Stewart. Walterus filius Alani appears to 
have flourifhed in the reign of David J.. In the reign of Mal- 
colm IV. ‘He is termed Dapifer. Hence it has betn rafhly con- 
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‘cluded, that Walterius Dapifer filius Alani was the fon of that 
Aidenus Dapifer who is a witnefs to the charters of Gofpatrick 
and Waldeve. 

‘ TI perfuade myfelf, that Alden Dapifer, and Alan the father 
of Walter Stewart of Scotland, in the reign of Malcolm 1V. 
were different perfons, and that they had nothing in commor 
but the Chriflian name, if indeed ‘they had that in common. 

‘Some of my readers may demand, ‘* Whothen was Alan 
the father of Walter, ftewart of Scotland in the reign of Mal- 
colm IV.i” 

* I can only anfwer this queftion by demanding, * Who was 
the father of Martach earl of Marre in the reign of Malcolm IIIf. 
of Gilchrift earl of Angus in the reign of Alexander [. ; of Fer- 
gus lord of Galloway in the reign of Malcolm IV.; or of Frif- 
kinus de Moravia, anceftor of the family of Sutherland, in the 


reign of William the Lion?” or, to keep in the fuppofed line 


of the royal family of Stewart, ‘* Who was the father ef Ban- 
quho thane of Lochaber ? 

‘ Many anfwers may, no doubt, be made to this laft quef- 
tion. Kennedy fays, that the father of Banquho was one of the 


feven fons of ane king of Muniter ; Sir George M‘Kenzie, of 


Ferquhard, the fon of Kenneth Il]; and Simpfon, the fon of 
Ferquhard thane of Lochaber, the fon of Kenneth, the fon of 
Murdoch, the fon of Doir, the fon of Eth king of Scotland.} 

‘ It is remarkable, that Abercrombie relates all thofe con- 

tradiCtory ftories, without ever fufpecting the natural inference 
siiGng from them, ‘* That, if noble perfons are not, fatisfied 
with a long pedigree, proved by authentic inftraments, they 
muft-believe in flattering and ignorant fictions; and that, if 
they {corn to wait for the dawn of record to enlighten their de-= 
{cent, they muft bewilder themfelves in dark and fabulous ge- 
nealogies.”’ 

‘ In the reign of David I. before the middle of the twelfth 
century, the family of the Stewarts was opulent and powerful, 
It may, therefore, have fubfitted for many ages previous to that 
time ; bat when, and what was its commencement, we cannog 
determine.’ 

The volume concludes with Tables, fhewing the fucceffion 
of the kings of Scotland, from Malcolm Ifl. to Robert I. 
Their marriages, children, and the time of their death; and 
alfo, the kings of England, France, and the popes, who were 
their contemporaries, 

Sir David Dalrymple informs us, that if the prefent work is 
approved of, and if he has health and leifure, he propofes to 
continue the Annals of Scotland to the reftoration of James I. 
We are fully perfuaded that the accomplifhment of this defigu 
would be highly acceptable to the public, from a writer fo 
much diftinguifhed for his various and extenfive learning, in 
duftry, and minute invefligation of hiftorical facts and autho- 


qities. 
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[ 38 ] 
VI. An Efayon Public Happinefs, inveftigating the Staie of Hu- 


man Nature, under each of its particular Appearances, through the 


Jeveral Periods of Hiftory, to the prefext Times. 2 vols. 80, 
105. boards. Cadell. 


ie is univerfaily allowed, that the happinefs of individuals 1s 

not to be eftimated by their riches, their fplendid retinues, 
their fumptuous villas, their grand apartments, or any other 
external advantages; fince thou/ands are happy without them, 
and many are miferable with them. The cafe is the fame with 
ftates and kingdoms. A nation is not to be called happy, 
becaufe it has ereGied vaft pyramids, or magnificent palaces ; 
or becaufe it has obtained many fignal victories, and extenfive 
territories. It may labour, at the fame time, under the ma- 
lignant influences of war, the convulfions of an ill-regulated 
policy, or fome other unfortunate circumftances. 

The author of this Efiay, in order to difcover wherein pub- 
lic happinefs confifts, has invettigated the ftate of human na- 
ture, under all its different appearances, through every period 
of hiftory. His enquiry commences with a fhort account of 
ZEgypt, in which he fays, a melancholy idea muft arife from 
the reflection, that the firft epoch, with which hiftory prefents 
us, owes its exiftence to war. Ofiris, or Bacchus, carrying 
the fword in his hand, crofies the Nile, to teach the arts of 
agriculture to the people whom he had reduced into a fub- 
jection to his laws. In fome ages, after this period, Sefoftris, 
at the head of a formidable army, marches to the cone 
quett of feveral nations, of whofe names he undoubtedly was 
ignorant. Thefe are the moft diftant zras of the anciept and 
refpeCtable Agyptian monarchy, which, as it was diftinguifhed 
by two victorious kings, fo, confequently, was marked by 
two wars exceedingly unjuft. 

‘ If, fays he, from Egypt, we furn our attention towards 
the Affyrians, the Babylonians, the Medes, and the Lydians, 
we fhall every where obferve a defpotifm the moft abfolute, 4 
feries of victories the moft abfurd, an avarice infatiably col- 
le&ting riches, and an extravagance, which perverted them to 
the worft purpofes. 

‘Upon the whole, it is impoffible, he thinks, to eftimate the 
happinefs of the people in the firft ages of antiquity, by ei- 
ther the frugality of fome, or the extravagance of others. 
Their virtue can no more be proved from the great fimplicity 
of their manners, than their felicity from the profufion of their 
magnificence. Through every period, ignorance, defpotifm, 


war, and fuperftition, have by turns plundered mankind of 


thefe advantages, with which nature had prefented them.’ 
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From Egypt and‘Afia he proceeds to Greece. Here per- 
haps fome readers might expect a different fcene of things. At 
the very name of Greece, enthufiafm awakes, and prefents to 
our ideas a picture of virtue, courage, difintereftednefs, and 
aufterity of manners, united with perfeQlion in the arts, all 
the delicacy of tafte, and all the refinements of pleafure, But, 
alas, as we advance we are fo far from perceiving thefe people 
to be enlightened with ideas of their real intereft, that we ob-. 
ferve an univerfal increafe of confufion aod diforder. . 


« Shall we not, fays our author, perceive in the republic of 
Athens, an illedifpofed populace, vain, frivolous, ambitious, 
jealous, interefted, incapable of marking out a proper condué 
for themfelves, and grudging their chiefs that fortune which’ 
they fhared with them :. full of fagacity in their difcuffions, but 
deprived of it, when it is neceffary to determine ; bigotted to 
an idle eloquence, always ready to abandon the depths.of are, 
gument, for empty forms, and give the found of words a pre- 
ference to reafon: unjuft to their allies, ungrateful to their, 
chiefs, and cruel to their enemies? On the other fide, if we 
turn our examination upon the Spartans, and fcrutinize them 
more attentively, inftead of perceiving the celebrated mafter-. 
piece of morality, and politics, we fhall be at a lofs how to de- 
fcribe them. Are they a nation? yet they cultivate no land : 
they defpife-its produce, and claim a merit from difpenfing with, 
it, as much as poflible, Are they,a fociety ? yet the ties of fae. 
milies, of marriage, of parentage, of love, and of. friendthip 
are entirely unknown to them. The bonds which join the wo- 
men to their hufbands, are precarious, and uncertain : the chil- 
dren do not belong to their own fathers; nature is fentenced to 
be filent. Only one imperious voice. is heard. The country 
expects, claims, and poffeffes every thing ; and yet jt neither 
gives, nor offers, nor promifes any,thing. What then,is Sparta? 
an army always under arms; if it’ be not, rather, one vaft mo- 
naftery., In fa&, when we obferve, om the one hand, their con- 
tinual exercifes, their mock fights, and their abfolute renun- 
ciation of arts, agriculture, and. commerce; and, on the other 
hand, their fevere difciplines,. their: macerations, their refec- 
tories, and their public ceremonies, we: fhall be inclined to fup- 
pofeourfelves, at one moment, in, the fortrefs of Spandaw, and 
at another, in the convents of the Camaldulians. What heart,, 
unlefs it were defended by the three-fold fhield of erudition, 
but would fhudder with as much terror, at the recital of the La- 


cedawmonian manners, as at that of the feverities, practifed by 
the Fakirs, and Jammaboes ?,*)’ ’ 


6 Having confidered the ftate of humanity among the Athe- 
nians, the Spartans, &c. our author fubjoins this general re 
mark : 
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‘ We can boldly affirm, that each of the little republics of 
Greece, underwent during a period of fifty years, feveral re- 
volutions, to which one half of its citizens became the victims ; 
that each throughout the fame fpace of time, faw its territories 
ravaged by wars; in fhort, that no individual of thefe unhappy 
towns had run the common courfe of life, without detefting the 
hour he had received it.’ 


From Greece he proceeds to Italy, and confiders the in- 
fluence of the Roman government over the Romans themfelves, 
and other nations. The following atrocious facts will give 
the reader fome idea of that mifery and defolation, which was 


occafioned by their unbounded ambition, and a vain enthufiafin 
of glory. 


« Will it not be fufficient to excite the indignation of every 
feeling reader, if he be told to recollect, that, in a very fhort 
{pace of time, Carthage, Corinth, Numantia, and Athens were 
deftroyed ? that, without mentioning millions of men, who 
were: flaughtered in Spain, in Africa, and in Afia; the war of 
the flaves, in [taly, and Sicily only, was attended with the lofs 
of one million of men; and that, in Italy, exclufively, three 
hundred thoufand men, perifhed, during the war of the allies. 
Add to all this, profcriptions and civil wars. Remember, alfo, 
that Czfar boafted of having either taken, or reduced eight hun- 
dred cities ; fubdued threehundred nations; engaged with three 
millions of men, a million of whom remained upon the field 
of battle, ‘whilft another million were thrown into captivity. In 
fhort, recall to mind, the wars of Numidia; the punifhment of 
Jugurtha; kings funk into the condition of mere vaffals; the 
people reduced to the moft abject ftate of flavery ; and you will, 
in few words, form an idea of the influence of the Roman peo- 
ple over the happinefs of mankind.’ 


Under the reign of Auguftus and his fucceffors, the lot of 
humanity. was equally unfortunate. Out of forty-two em- 
perors, who filled up the interval between Julius Cefar and 
Charlemagne, thirty at leaft died a violent death.. During this 
epoch, the univerfe every where refounced with the clamours of 
rage, and the fighs of mifery. : 


‘Our author prefents us with this melancholy view of the ftate 
of mankind, in the fourth century : 


¢ In the bofom of the church, the errors of Donatus and Arius 
poifoned the firft feeds of the faith; bifhops were in arms againft 
bifhops: the people efpoufed thefe. quarrels, with a degree of 
fury; the temples, and the hafilics were difputed, fword in hand, 
and fprinkled with the blood of the citizens: odious accufations” 
and atrocious calumnies were reciprocally fcattered abroad by 
the chiefs of each party, whilft thefe fanatics tore one another 
in pieces, with a ferocity, which, to borrow the expreffion of a 
cOR- 
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Contemporary author, furpaffed even the ferocity of wild beats *. 
The firft emperor +, educated in the principles ef Chriftianity, 
introduces his reign with the murder of his uncle, and of his firft 
coufin. He madly throws himfelf into the party of the Arians, 
whilft, at one moment, a bloody perfecutor, and at another mo-~ 
ment, an ignorant conciliator, he either deals out his orders for 
executions, or aflembles councils. ‘The bifhops, perpetually 
harried from place to place, abandon, for idle controverfies, 
the care of their flocks, whilft the provinces, drained by the 
expences of thefe journies, become at length fcarcely able to 
defray them. 

« The fame iniquity, the fame injuftice prevailed throughout 
the civil adminiftration. A jealoufy, equally extravagant and 
cruel, became the leading principle of the government. In- 
formers infefted the provinces, nor did their {uperiors blufh at 
having eftablifhed them as a body, and given them a particular 
rank. ‘The adminiftration degenerated into a barbarous inqui- 
fition ; punifhments were inflitted with additional cruelty; cri- 
minals were burnt for flight offences ; the faith of treaties was 
no longer kept facred; kings were affailinated in the very midi 
of peace, and even during the convivial joy, with which they 
celebrated their feftivals ; public morals became more and more 
corrupted ; eunuchs, the vile inftraments of the molt abo- 
minable pleafures, were appointed generals and prime mi- 
nifiers ; the expences of the table, and the luxury of the court, 
were, at once, boundlefs and abfurd; the laws, by being mul- 
tiplied without end, were equal proofs of the depravity of the 
government, and the wickednefs of the people: in fhort, every 
thing was altered; every thing was corrupted; even the dif- 
Cipline of the armies, and the intrepidity of the foldiers, were 
difordered and extinguifhed: thus, the deftruétion of whole ge- 
nerations, became the only remedy againit the evils, which af- 
flicted the earth: in like manner, as the fetting fire to the 
thorns and briars, which over-run neglected fields, proves 
the fole means of obtaining a new and advantageous harvett. 

« Whilft we are painting this melancholy picture, the affecting 
ftrokes of which are not heightened beyond reality, we anxioully 
with to remove, from the reader, every occafion of fufpecting, 
that we have the fmalleft intention of attributing to Chriftianity 
thofe diforders againft which we have exclaimed. Far from har- 
bouring fuch an idea, our only aim is to prove, that the mis- 
fortunes of the times did not permit religion to procure, for 
mankind, an happier fituation in this life. Perhaps, even this 
very religion became a new fource of evils; for, as the pureft 
aliments are apt to grow cé:zupted in bodies attacked by dif- 
eafes, fo the moft facred tenets of the faith are frequently con- 





— | 


‘ * Nullas infeftas hominibus beftias ut funt fibi ferales plerique 
Chriftianorum. Ammian. Marcellin. |, 22, 
‘ + Conftantius, 
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42 An Effay on Public. Happinefs. 

verted into the inftruments of the moft fhocking difafters, Of 
all the enemies of human nature, the moft modern and the moft 
cruel enemy is intolerant Perfecution, which, following Religion 
in her progrefs, ftep by ftep, extended itfelf, as fhe extended, 


and unfheathed the fword wherefoever the voice of Zeal’had pro- 
pagated the word.’ ) 


In the fecond volume the author confiders the lot of hu- 
manity in modern times, the feodal government, and, the. ing. 
fluence of the revival of learning upon the condition of man- 
kind. He ftates the progrefs already made towards the eftab- 
Kifhment of the welfare of fociety.; examines into the prefent 
condition of the moft enlightened nations ; fhews, that agri- 
culture and population are the trueft proofs of the happinefs of 
the people; and laftly, points out the wounds of humanity, 
which {till remain to be clofed. 

The author of this work is M. le Chevalier de Chatellur, 
brigadier of the armies of his Chriftian majefty, and late co- 
lonel of the regiment of Guienne. While he was engaged in, 
this performance he frequently. fhifted his abode, and was alfo 
obliged to attend his regiment; during’ four months of the 
year: at thefe times he could only, have recourfe to fuch 
books, as were at hand, many of-which were tranflations, and: 
but a fmall number originals, Yet, notwithftanding thefe 
difadvantages, he has given us. a great variety of. hiftorical in- 
formation, accompanied with many elegant obfervations. We 
cannot however but think, that there are fome. digreffions, 
and feveral paffages, which might be fhortened with great pro- 

riety. 
. The tranflator has fubjoined a confiderable number of ex. 
cellent notes and citations from Greek and Latin writers; at 
the fame time thus pathetically. lamenting his want of books. 


* In the courfe of this tranflation, I endeavoured, as much as 
it was in my power, to infert copies from the originals ; but con- 
fined to an obfcure fpot, at an infurmountable diitance from the 
eapital, and far, very far from any intercourfe with a man of 
learning, I muft Jament in folitude that want of books, of which 
my more exeentric friend (the author) fo feelingly complains. 
Whilft but an inconfiderable number of the claffics, and fcarcet 
one of all the fathers, are found within my humble library, it 
is with difappointment and concern, that I perceive the ftudies 
of the neighbouring clergy, as naked as my own.’ 


— We fincerely fympathize with this learned and ingenious, 
writer, and’heartily wifh him a more confpicuous and advan- 
tageous fituation in the world. 
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VII. Obfervations on divers Paffages of Scripture, 2 vols. Sve, 
11s. boards, Johnfon. 


IN Otwithftanding the various revolutions, which have hap- 

pened in the Eaft, we are affured by many writers, that 
there is a ftriking refemblance between the patriarchal and 
the prefent oriental cuftoms and manners. Montefquieu, in 
his Spirit of Laws, confidering this conformity as an unde- 
niable fa&t, has endeavoured to afflign a natural reafon for it, 
And the late Mr, Wood, in his Effay on the Writings of Ho- 
mer, aflures us, that in his travels in the Fait, he found the 
manners of the pe@ple ftill retaining, in a remarkable degree, 
that caft of fimplicity, which we obferve in the Iliad and 
Odyffey, and even in books more ancient than thele, the Scrip- 
tures. Upon this prefumption our author has colle&ed from 
books of travels, a great variety of obfervations, relating to 
the houfes and cities of Judea, the diet of the inhabitants, their 
tents, their manner of travelling, their methods of fhewing 
refpe&t, and many other circumftances, in order to throw a 
light on the Sacred Writings. 

The firft edition of this work was publifhed in 1765, in 
one volume. ‘The prefent is enlarged with a great number of 
obfervations, derived from books of travels, which the author 
had not then feen: as Haffelquift’s Voyages and Travels in 
the Levant, Bufbequii Epiftole, Dandini’s Voyage to Mount 
Libanus, Plaiftead’s Journey from Calcutta to Aleppo, Perry’s 
View of the Levant, Drummond’s Travels, Lady M. W. 
Montague’s Letters, &c. but particularly fix MS. volumes of 
the late fir John Chardin, who refided long in the Eaft, was 
a very curious obferver, and paid a particular attention to 
fuch matters, as might ferve to illuftrate the Scriptures. 

Thefe authors, together with thofe which were cited in the 
firft edition of this work, form a numerous lift, including al- 


moft all the writers of confequence in this particular depart- 
ment, 


« Ch. II. Obferv. 7. Great is the attention with which the 
Arabs watch for paffengers, whom they may fpoil. 

‘ Jeremiah refers to this watching of theirs, ch,ill. 2. ‘¢ In 
the ways haft thou fat for them, as the Arabians in the wil- 
dernefs.” 

‘ Every one knows the general intention of the prophet, but 
the MS. C. has given fo ftrong, and lively a defcription of the 
eagernefs that.attends their looking out for prey, that I am per- 
fuaded my readers will be pleafed with it, and for that reafon I 
would here infert it. ‘* Thus the Arabs wait for caravans with 
the moft violent avidity, looking about them on all fides, raif- 
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44 Objervations on divers Paffages of Scripture. 


sng themfelves up on their horfes, running here and there to {ee 
if they cannot perceive any fmoke, or duft, or tracks on the 
ground, or any other marks of people pafling along.” 


In Arabia, and other parts of the Eaft, they are wont to ch/e 
and cover up their wells of water, left the fand, which is put 
into motion by the winds, fhould fillthem and ftop them 
ep. This account, which is taken from Sir John Char- 
din’s MS, our author thinks, will explain the view of keep- 
ing that well covered with a ftone, out of which Laban’s 
fheep were wont to be watered; and their care not to 
leave it open any time, but to ftay, tiil the flocks were all 
gathered together, before they opened it; and thus, hav- 
ing drawn as much water as was requifite, to cover it up 
again immediately, Gen. xxix. 2.8. We are farther told by 
fir John, that their wells or cifterns are fometimes locked up, 
on account of the great fcarcity of water there; and if not, 
that no one dares open them, but in the prefence, or by the 
permiflion, of the proprietor. He applies this account to Ja- 
cob’s watering Rachel’s flock, Gen. xxix. fuppofing that Ra- 
chel had the key, or that they durft not open it, but in her 
prefence. 

Egmont and Heyman tell us, that at Caipha, at the foot 
of Mount Carmel, the houfes are fmall, and fiat-roofed ; and 
that, during the fummer, the inhabitants fleep on the roof, 
in arbours made of the boughs of trees. Dr. Pococke, in like 
manner, informs us, that when he was at Tiberias in Galilee, 
he fupped and lodged on the top of the houfe. This account, 
our author thinks, may lead us to the true explanation of 
t Sam. ix. 25, 26, where we are told, that Samuel converfed 
with Saul on the houfe-top, and that at the fpring of the day 
Samuel called Saul ro the houfe-top, errather, as it fhould be 
tranflated, on the houfe-top, (where he had lodged) faying, 
“Up, that I may fend thee away.’ 

The common tranflation, Dan. iv. 29. fays, Nebuchad- 
nezzar ‘ Walked iz the palace of the kingdom of Babylon.® 
Our author obferves, that the marginal reading, upon the pa- 
éace, is preferable. Sir John Chardon thinks, the king walked 
“ upon the terrace, for the pleafure of the profpeG, to take a 
view of the city, and to enjoy the frefh air.’ 

Sclomon fays, Prov. xxi. 9. ‘ It is bétter to dwell in a 
corner of the houfe-top, than with a brawling woman in a 
wide houfe.? Upon which our author obferves, that Solomon 
means a corner covered with boughs and rufhes, and made 
into a little arbour, in which they ufed to fleep in fummer, 
but which muft have been a very incommodious place to have 
made an entire dwelling, or to have lived in, during the winter, 
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T’o the fame allufion, he thinks, belongs the expreflion of 
fhe contentions of a wile being ‘a continual dropping,’ 
Prov. xix. 13. 

The Arabs, as d’Arvieux informs us, take up their pottage 
with the palms of their hands. Our author imagines, that 
Solomon probably refers to this cuftom (fuppofing it was a 
cuftom among the ancient Jews) when he fays, 


* A flothful man hides his hand in the difh, Prov. xix. 24, 
and will not fo much as bring it to his mouth aga'n?”? Our 
tranflators, indeed, render it the dc/om, and Arias Montanus. 
the arm-pit: but it is confeffed, that the word, every where 
elfe, fignifies a pot, or difh, or fomething like it, and can only 
by a metaphor be applied to the bofom, or arm-hole. Thag 
which has induced the learned to depart from the well-known 
meaning of the word, and to put upon it a metaphorical, I am 
afraid‘ we may fay a whimfical fenfe, has been, their not being 
able to conceive what could be meant by hiding the hand in the 
dith ; and their fuppofing there was fome refemblance between a 
dith and the bofom, or the arm-pit: but this circumitance, 
which travellers have mentioned, makes that perf-@ly-clear, 
which appeared fo obfcure. ‘+ The flothful man, having lifted 
up his hand full of milk or pottage to his mouth, will not do it 
a fecond time: no, though it be actually dipped into the milk 
or pottage, and covered over with it, he will not fubmit to the 
great fatigue of lifting it again from thence to his mouth, 
Strong painting indeed this, but perfeét!y in the Oriental 
tafte. 

« To this may be added, that Solomon repeats this maxim, 
with fome variation of expreffion, ch. xxvi. ver. 15. but ree 
tains the word that has been tranflated bofom; which would 
induce one to fuppofe he did not ufe it in fach a very remote 
and metaphorical fenfe, as has been imagined, fince the proper 
word, quite different from this, is ufed in other places, where 
there was Occafion to [peak of the hand’s being in the bofom-— 
in Pf, Ixxiv. 11. in particular.’ 


‘ Obferv. LIV. The affembline together of multitudes to-the 
place where perfons have lately expired, and bewailing them in 
a nolly manner, is a cuftom {till retained in the Eaft, and feems 
to be confidered as an honour done zo the deceafed. | 

« That it was done anciently, appears from the ftory of the 
dying of the daughter of Jairus, St. Mark ufes the term 
@apehvgs which fgnites tumult, to exprefs the fate-of things in 
the hovfe of Jairus then, ch. v. 38. And accordingly Sir f. 
Chardin’s MS. tells us, that now the ‘* concourfe in places 
where perfons lie dead is incredible. Every body rans thither, 
the poor and the rich; aad the firit more cfpecially make a 
ftrange noife.” 

© Dr, Shaw takes notice, I remember, of the noife they make 
in bewailing the dead, as foon as they are departed; but ie 
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takes no notice, I think, of the great concourfe of people of all 
forts on fuch occafions ; which yet is a circumftance very pro- 
per to be remarked, in order to enter fully into the fenfe of the 
word Qoprbos. 

« But the moft diftiné& account of the eaftern lamentations 
that Sir J. Chardin has given us, is in the 6th volume of his MS, 
by which we learn that their emotions of joy, as well as of for- 
row, are exprefied by loud cries. ‘lhe paffage is extremely cu- 
rious, and the purport of it is as foliows: Gen. xlv. 2. ‘* And 
he wept aloud, and the Egyptians and the houfe of Pharaoh 
heard.” — ‘* This is exactly the genius of the people of Afia, 
efpecially of the women, Their fentiments of joy or of grief 
are properly tranfports; and their tranfports are ungoverned, 
exceflive, and truly outrageous. When any one returns from a 
Jong journey, or dies, his family burit into cries, that may be 
heard twenty doors off ; and this is renewed at different times, 
and continues many days, according to the vigour of the paf- 
fion. Efpecially are thefe cries long in the cafe of death, and 
frightful, for their mourning is right-down defpair, and an 
image of hell. I was lodged in the year 1676 at Ifpahan, near 
the royal fquare: the miflrefs of the houfe next to mine died 
at thattime, The moment fhe expired all the family to the 
number of twenty-five or thirty people, fet up fuch a furious 
cry that 1 was qaite ftartled, and was above two hours before 
J could recover myfelf*. Thefe cries continue a long time, 
then ceafe all at once; they begin again as fuddenly, at day- 
break, andin concert. Itis this fuddennefs which is fo terri- 
fying, together with a greater fhrillnefs and loudnefs than one 
would eafily imagine. ‘This enraged kind of mourning, if I 
may call it fo, continued forty days; not equally violent, but 
with diminution from day to day. The longelt and moft vio- 
lent aéts were when they wafhed the body, when they perfumed 
it, when they carried it out to be interred, at making the in- 
ventory, and when they divided the effeéts. You are not to 
fuppofe that thofe that were ready to fplit their throats with cry- 
ing out wept as much; the greateft part of them did not fhed a 
fingle tear through the whole tragedy. 

‘ This is a very diftin& defcription of eaftern mourning for 
the dead: they cry out too, it feems, on other occafions; no 
wonder then the houfe of Pharaoh heard, when Jofeph wept at 
making himfelf known to his brethren.’ 

‘Ch. VIII, Obferv. XXXI. As the Indians of North America 
are not content with killing their enemies, but producing their 
fcalps as proofs of the number they have deftroyed ; it will not 
be thought ftrange, I prefume, that fomething of the like kind 
obtained anciently in Afia too, but it is furprizing to find fome 
traces of it ftill there. 





‘* It feems, according to the margin, that it was in the middle 
ef the night, Sir John in bed, and the cry fo violent, that he ima- 
gined they were his own fervants that were actually murdering’. 
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© Thefe ocular proofs of their fuccefs in war are agreeable 
enough to unpolifhed times: fuch was the age of Saul, when 
he required fome unequivocal marks of David having deftroyed 
an hundred Philiftines, or at leaft heathens, and that they fhould 
be brought before him, 1 Sam. xvili. 25, 27. But it is fome- 
what aftonifhing to find fomething of the like fort lately prac- 
tifed in fo polite a country as Periia; yet the MS. C. affures us, 
that in the ** war of the Perfians againft the Yuzbecs, the Per- 
fians took the beards (of their enemies) and carried them to the 
king.” Strange cuftom to be retained !" 


_ From thefe obfervations, indifcriminately extra@ed, the 
reader will perceive, that commentators have not extended 
their enquiries far enough, when they have examined a text 
with grammatical nicety; but that it is abfolutely neceflary ta 
pay a particular attention to thc cuftoms of the Eaft *. 

In this view, the work before us will be of great utility. It 
is compiled with accuracy and judgement; ard contains il- 
luftrations ef feven or eight hundred paffages in the Old and 
New Teitament. The author is Mr. Harmer, who publifhed, 
in 1768, another work, entitled the Outlines of a New Com- 
mentary on Solomon Song +. 





VII. Elements of the Praice of Midwifery. By Alexander Ha- 
milton, Surgeon, 8vo. 45. 3d. Murray. 


"| HIS work, the author informs us, is condu€ted upon the 

fame plan which he purfues in the courfe of his le€lures 
on midwifery, He juftly obferves, that nothing is more con- 
ducive to the proper method of teaching an art than to confi- 
der its principal obje&, as well as its immediate relations to 
thofe that are moft intimately conneéted with it; by which 
means a diftinlion can be made between fuch parts as ought 
chiefly to employ the attention, and others, which would rae 
ther embarrafs than affift our refearches. 

Mr. Hamilton divides the objets of obftetrical prattice 
into two diftin& heads, viz. the operation of delivery, with 
every thing relative to it, and the ftate of the woman after 
parturition. The firft of thefe divifions is particularly the fub- 
je&t of the prefent work, and is treated with great precifion 
and accuracy, | 

The following is an abftra&t of the plan on which thefe ele- 
ments are written. A minute anatomical defcription of the 
pelvis is premifed; which is fucceeded by that of the foetal 
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# See fome farther remarks on the firft edition in the Crit. Rev. 
vol. xix. p. 105. 


¢ See Crit. Rey. vol. xxv. p.252. | 
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head and body, and next by general obfervations. The fea 
male organs of generation are then delineated, together with 
an account of the menfes, the different theories of conception, 
and all the various confiderations comprehended under the fyf- 
tem of uterine pathology. Afterwards is recited the hiftory 
and management of labours, diftinguifhed into three claffes, 
namely, natural, difficult, and preternatural, The author 
next treats of a plurality of children, monfters, and the Cz- 
farian operation ; to the whole fubjoining practical remarks 
and dire&tions. 

We fhall lay before ovr readers the author’s concife account 
ef the theory of conception. 


¢ Nor is the theory of conception lefs dark and obfcure, than 
the caufe of the menitrual! flux; for, as to the manner in which 
conception is effected, both ancients and moderns have been 
divided in their opinions; and though various hypothefes have 
in confequence been formed, we yet feem to know very little of 
the matter. : 

‘ The different hypothefes on the fubje& of generation may 
be reduced, 

¢ I. Tothofe who think, that the rudiments of the fetes 
are contained in the mother. 

¢ II. To thofe who are of opinion, that they exift in the male, 

‘ III. To thofe who imagine the feetus refults from an union 
of both. 
_ © OF the firft, fome are of opinion, that the ova are impreg- 
nated in the ovaria; others, that the femen mafculinum never 
enters into the tube Fallopiane, but meets the ovum in the ute- 
rus, where it is conducted by the tube, during the orgafmus ve- 
nereus. | 

‘ Thofe who are of cpinion, that the rudiments of the feetus 
exift in the male, alfo differ as to the manner in which this 
happens. And, from the difcovery of animaleula in femine maf- 


culino, by Leewenhock’s glafles, a new theory was adopted, 


which is not yet entirely exploded. By this theory, the ani-' 


malculum was fuppofed to be the entire foetus, and the female 
ovum, Only a matrix to afford a pabulum for the embryo. 

¢ Mott of the ancients imagined, that generation refulted 
from a mixture of the male and female femen; and fome, as 
Ariflotie, &c. entertained ftrange notions of a mixture of the 
male femen with the menfirual blood. 

« Amongtt the moderns, Monfieur Buffon has a very fingular 
Opinion : he thinks, that both male and female contribute their 
fhare of feminal fluid: that corps organiques vivantes move 
through all the veffels of the body, and are itrained off by the 
teftes of the one, and ovaria of the other: that conception 
takes place in the cavity of the uterus, by a mixture of both 
feeds: for he denies, that there are ova in the ovaria: he ima- 
gines, that the female femen generally contains fewer organical 
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parts than the male, but that a boy or girl may be produced, ac- 
cording as the one or the other prevails. 

‘ But thefe hypothefes, however apparently fpecious, are 
equally expofed to difficulties and objections, and neither of 
them can fufficiently account for a phenomenon, the inveftiga- 
tion of which has in vain exercifed the talents of the ableft 
phyfiologifts ; and which, even after the ultimate knowledge 
we are capable of attaining, in this limited and imperfect ftate, 
will perhaps ever remain inexplicable. 

‘ Whether the rudiments of the fctus originally exift in the 
male, or in the female, or in both, it is certain, there can be 
no impregnation but by the mutual concurrence of the genera- 
tive faculties of both fexes ; and impregnation is fuppofed to be 
produced in this manner. 

‘ By the orgafmus venereus, and injection of the male feed, 
all the uturine appendages are put in motion, dhd the Fallopian 
tubes become turgid and ereét, fo that their fimbrie grafp the - 
ovaria and feparate one of the ova from it; which the male 
feed, probably by afcending through the tubes, there impreg- 
nates, and the impregnated ovum is conduéted by the tube into 
the uterus, to become the rudiments of the future fcetus. 

‘ The femen is certainly conveyed into the uterus in coition : 
it has been feen in the uterus of different animals difiefted im- 
mediately poft coitum : it is alfo probable, that the feed reaches 
further, and penetrates the tubes as far as the ovaria. This is 
proved from inftances of extra uterine conceptions already re- 
ferred to; but that there are ova in the ovaria, feems ve 
doubtful ; for nothing isto be feen coming from them, but a 
mere watery fltid.’ 


Mr. Hamilton acquaints us, in the introduion, that he 
propofed to treat of the management of lying-in women, and 
of new-born children, in a fecond volume, till fome late pub- 
lications on the fubje&t had anticipated the defign ; bur that 
the reception which the prevent treatife fhall meet with, and 
the fentiments of the public refpecting it, will ultimately de- 
termine his future refolution. We entertain not the leaft 
doubt that thefe Elements will be favourably received ; and me= 
dical practitioners can never fail of deriving fatisfaQion from 
the obfervations of a judicious author, efpecially refpecting the 
cure of difeafes concerning which fuch different ideas have 
been maintained, as thofe of the puerperal ftate. 





IX. 4 Treatife on the Nervous Sciatica, or Nervous Hip Gout. 
By Dominicus Cotunnius, 8ve, 35. Wilkie. 


HE obfervations contained in this treatife were made in 
the Hofpital of Incurables at Naples, where the author’s 
practice appears to have been remarkably extenfive and fuc- 
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cefsful in the cure of the fciatica, This obftinate diforder has 
hitherto in great mcafure baffled the utmoft efforts of medical 
ingenuity ; and therefore to point out a method of eradicating, 
or even alleviating the complaint, confirmed by repeated ex- 
perience, ought to prove deeply interefting to all thofe, whofe 
immediate province it is to afford relief in the bodily diftrefles 
of mankind, 

The author obferves, that the fpecies of the fciatica are va- 
rious, necording to the different parts in which the pain has 
fixed its refidence. Of thofe, however, he confiders two as 
particularly deferving attention, One is, where the pain is 
felt in the hip, and extends no further; the other, where it 
runs along, as it were, in a track, and is propagated down to 
the foot, on the fame fide. The former he diftinguifhes by 
the name of the arthritic fciatica, and the latter by that of 
the nervous ; the laft of which only is at prefent the object of 
confideration, 

Dr. Cotunnius diflinguithes the nervous fciatica likewife 
into two fyecics. The one is a fixed pain in the hip, fituated 
chiefly behing the great trochanter of the thigh, extending it- 
felf upwards to the os facrum, and downwards by the exterior 
fide of the thigh to the knee. This pain, he obferves, fel- 
dom flops at the knee, but often runs on the exterior part of 
the head of the fibula, and defcends to the fore-part of the 
leg, where it purfues its courfe along the outfide of the ante- 
rior fpine of the tibia, before the exterior ancie, and ends on 
the dorfum pedis. ‘The other is a fixed pain in the groin, 
running along the infide of the thigh and leg. The former of 
thefe he calls the pofterior nervous fciatica, and the latter the 


anterior, He begins with the pofterior ; of which he gives the 
following account. 


* I have obferved that it is either continual or intermitting : 
fometimes it tortures the patient day and night, without any in- 
termiffion ; bet more commonly remits now and then, and re- 
turns again at ftated intervals, But it is common to both, to 
have the pains exacerbated in the evening: and the intermittinge 
{ciatica generally begins its attacks at that time. In the attacks, 
the convulfion of the part is fo great, that the patient is tortured 
with a fenfation like the cramp, leaps out of bed, as the warmth 
there encreafes it, and flies to the open air for relicf. In the 
beginning, this (ciatica is almoft always continual, and intermits 
by degrees, as if it was tired. This intermitting, however,. is 
Oftentimes by far the moft excruciating torture, and feems to 
paufe from one attack, to collect and increafe all its ftrength for 
the next. But as I have known many perfons, who, from fuf- 
fering a continual, have been attacked by an intermitting, I 
never once faw the reverfe, or obferved the continual preceded 
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by the intermitting f{ciatica ; for then the difeafe would abate 
Snflead of increafing, and the firft attack be the mott violent. 
However this may be; if the diforder remains a long time un- 
cured, a femiparalyfis of the affected part will be the confe- 
quence, which is always accompanied with a great emaciation, 
and an infuperable lamenefs. From all the examples I can col- 
le&t, I never faw a perfect palfy produced by this {ciatica.’ 


This fpecies of {ciatica he fuppofes to confift in an affec- 
tion of the ifchiadic nerve, which he thinks evidently appears, 
not only from the feat of the diforder, but likewile from the 
lamenefs, femiparalyfis and tabes which follow. 

He then endeavours to inveftigate the caufe of the difeafe ; 
which he imputes to an acrid irritating matter, contained in 
the cellular vagine that enclofe the ifchiadic nerve. In fup- 
port of this do&trine he produces a great variety of facts and 
obfervations, both from anatomy and phyfiology, for which we 
refer our readers to the work; fubjoining only the recapitu- 
lation of the fubjeét. 


‘ T lay it down as a truth, that the permanence of a plentiful 
and irritating matter in the vagina of the ifchiadic nerve, caufes 
the nervous pofterior fciatica; which fciatica, if the ftimulus of 
the acrid matter be very fharp, may begin with an inflamma- 
tion of the vagine, and the diforder be very fevere and obfti- 
nate. This is the firft ftage of the difeafe: then comes the 
dropfy and confirms the fciatica. If this dropfy continues for 
any time, it fo weakens the nerve that it cannot any longer be 
ferviceable to the mufcles; fo that, by a defect of the nerve, 
and the hebetude of the long unemployed mufcles, a femi-paliy 
of the leg comes on. This is commonly the lait itage of the 
diforder. The {ciatica has three periods, which require the af- 
fiftance of art: its onfet is often atrended with an inflammation, 
its progrefs with a dropfy, and its clofe with a femi-paralyfis.’ 


In refpeé& to the method of cure, he informs us, that, when 
the diforder was very violent and continual, blood-letting al- 
ways afforded great relief to the patient ; efpecially if a fup- 
prefiion of an unaccuftomed flux of the piles, or menftrual 
difcharge, had been the caufe of the difeafe. 


‘ However, fays he, we muft point out the place where phle- 
botomy is to be performed; for one and the fame place is not 
always beneficial in the fame ftage of the diforder. If the dif- 
order arifes from a fuppreffion of the piles, it is alleviated by 
applying leeches to the corona of the anus, to draw off the fu- 
perabundant blood from that part: bleeding in other parts I 
have obferved not to be fo ferviceable as here. I once faw an 
inftance of this fort; a man, who was troubled with the {ciatica, 
felt, ona fudden, wandering pains in the ab¢comen; but ina 
day or two after he had fuffered this, the piles burft forth by a 
{pontaneous effort of nature, and in about three days — 
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the ifchiadic pains were totally driven off by the flax. For 
there is a great confent between the hemorrhoidal parts and 
the legs; and ] have often known the ifchiadic nerves grow 

ainful on an approach of the piles, or menfes; and after the 
flux of thefe was fpent, the pains entirely vanifh, An evacua- 
_ tion is very beneficial to fuch as are feized with: the fciatica 
through a fuppreffion of the menfes ; and | lately fucceeded very 
happily in an attempt to bring on the hemorrhage, by apply- 
ing four dry cupping glaifes, repeatedly, to the infide of each 
thigh, and the proximate anterior parts, of a woman near forty: 
years of age. I tried this about the time that fhe expected her 
ufual evacuation. If this experiment does not fuceeed, bleed- 
ing in the feet is of fervice: for | have found, by conitant ex-: 
perience, that nothing is fo efficacious in bringing on the ute- 
rine flux, as bleeding in the faot.’ 


From a mvuititude of fuccefsful eafes, the author determines 
in favour of bleeding in the foot of the affefed fide, contrary 
to the opinion he had firft entertained. 

When the diforder does not difappear after blood-letting, he 
advifes the ufe of an emetic in fome cafes, opening the belly 
either by a purge or clyfter, and fri€tion on the part affected. 
Refpecting the ufe of the latter, he delivers the following in- 
jun@ions. 


¢ That frition may be beneficial to the patient at this pe- 
riod, it ought to operate in fuch a manner, as to affift by its’ 
preffure, and infinuate the inert humour which is entangled in 
the vaginz of the nerve, into thofe mouths of the veins which 
are, perhaps, blocked up; and to caufe it to leave, by degrees,. 
the ftation it occupied in the vaginzé by its fluggifh quality : 
but great care muft be taken that the friction only drives out 
the old humours, and does not draw new. Friction, therefore, 
is to be ufed in fuch a cautious manner, as thar it may not bea 
flimulus, but only a gentle preffure. This is, indeed, a very 
difficult thing. But, however, | find my intentions generally 
anfwered, by gently ftroking the part affeCied along the track of 
pain, with the naked hand, without flannel, or any other ftimu- 
lating fubftitute. And, left the hand or fiefh fhould grow warm 
by this friction, and draw a quantity of blood to the part, I 
ordered it to be {meared plentifully with oil. The friétion is 
to be ufed every morning, for a quarter of an hour at a time, 
with proper intervals ; by which method I have known the pains 
of the fciatica totally vanith by degrees. I ufe cil of olives, or 
melted fuet; which the patient imagines is the great remedy, 
and the thing that frees him from his diforder: and to fuch as 
mete out health under the appearance of remedies, I recom- 
mend the Butyrum ex Cacao, the Oleum Vu!p. frefh prepared ; 
or vipers oil ; or a thing whofe {carcity will recommend it, hu- 
man fat. It is for ihis reafon that patients chufe this or that 
oil for thé fridion, The more oi] is poured on, the lefs apt the 
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Ficth is to be inflamed. I always make ufe of cold oi!, for whea 
warm it encreafes the pain.’ 


During the profecution of the cure, when the pain is ex- 
tremely violent, he recommends the ufe of opium. But if the 
patient has been fo aecuftomed to this remedy, that it pro- 
duces no effe&t, he diffuades from increafing the dofe, becaufe 
he has obferved the ifchiadic torpor augmented by that means, 
and advifes to adminifter the medicine in a cly‘ter, after cleanf- 
mg the inteftines. We alfo-meet here with fome obfervations 
on the effe&s of opium, which deferve to be perufed. 

The author exprefles ftrung-difapprobation of acrid clyftere, 
ufed frequently in this diforder by empirics. Cauftics, he alto 
obferves, are nct.of ufe in every {ciatica, efpecially the arthri- 
tic kind. In the pofterior nervous fciatica, however, he has 
experienced the greateft benefit from blilters, which therefore 
he warmly recommends. After concluding his obfervations on 
this fpecies of the difeafe, he fubjoins -the following account 
of the hiftory and cure of what he has diftinguifhed by the 
name of the anterior nervous:{ciatica, 


‘ This fciatica attacks :the crural nerve, and the pain evi- 
dently follows its track: it is generated by the acrid matter 
which has infinuated itfelf into the vaginz, and which has the 
fame origin as that of the ifchiadic nerve. As the crural nerve is 
furrounded on all fides with mufcles, and:its vaginz are, as it 
avere, exercifed by their alternate preffure, the matter is pre- 
vented from ftagnating, and the diforder confequently of fhorter 
continuance. | have often known this fciatica exacerbate at 
night ; and have known it intermit. ‘Like the pofterior, it has 
‘been found to be of longer continuance, and to grow more fe. 
vere in warm weather, or by warm applications; and to be 
more gentle in the day time, ‘in ferene or cold weather. It has 
often arifen by a man’s receiving a violent fall on either fides 
of which 2 man of fixty is an initance, who got both the pof- 
terior and anterior fciatica by a fall. I never make ufe of cauf- 
tics in curing this {ciatica, for it is always conquered by bleed- 
ing, as you fee occafion in the hemorrhoidal veins, or the foot; 
and then by loofening the belly in the morning with common 
cays, If | bave any fufpicion of a venereal taint, | always 
make ufe of thofe remedies which I have already mentioned, 
in the evenina; if not, I recommend gentle frictions, or 
riding, to diffipate the humours. Here, as well as in the 
pofterior fciatica, if the patient would reft comfortably, he 
fhould not lie on a woollen bed, but ona ftraw or hair mat- 
trafs. By lying in this manner, I have known the nofurnal 
pains of this diforder, as alfo thofe of the rheumatifm and ar- 
thritis, abate confiderably, and the patient fleep more ealily and 
comfortably,’ 
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In the preceding quotation the author refers to the remedies 
he had formerly mentioned in the cure of the feiatica, when 
the diforder was fuppofed to arife from a venereal taint. Our 
medical readers need not to be informed that thefe are mercury, 
and the other ufual anti-venereal medicines. 

If we may judge from fome expreffions in this treatife, the 
tranflation has not been executed by a perfon acquainted with 
medical writings. But the work is perfedly intelligible, and 


claims the attention of the faculty, on account of the obferv- 
ations it contains. 
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X. Horda Angel-cynnan: or, a@ Compleat View of the Manners, 
Cuftems, Arms, Habits, &c. of the Inbabitants of England 
from the Arrival of the Saxons till the Reign of Henry VIII. 
With a foort Account of the Britons during the Government of 


the Romans. Ey Jofeph Strutt. 2 wols. 4t0. 31, 35, 
White. 


T® genuine zeal for the illuftration of the antiquities of our 
country, and an unwearied application in profecuting that 
attempt, be objects which have a claim to the candour and 
regard of the public, thefe are peculiarly due to the laborious 
refearches of this author, who has purfued the moft intricate 
and difficult paths of enquiry, and carried his inveftigation 
into the earlicft ages of Britifh hiftory. In compiling this 
work, Mr. Strutt appears to have perufed with the clofeft ar- 
tention all the authors who have treated of the fubjeét ; but 
his materials are chiefly derived from ancient manufcripts, the 
ocular infpeStion of yet remaining antiquities, and the fur- 
viving delineation of thofe which either time or accident has 
obliterated. 

The firft volume is divided into five diftia& periods, com- 

mencing with an account of the Britifh 2ra. Here the au- 
thor defcribes the manners and cuftoms of the ancient Britons, 
their government, arms, and accoutrements of war, &c. for- 
tifications, their navigation, hufbandry, habits, their priefts, 
religion, and idols, with obfervations on Stone Henge, Au- 
bery, &c. 
After an entertaining difplay of the foregoing period, Mr. 
Strutt proceeds to the ancient Saxon zra, where he takes a 
view of the ancient Saxons before their arrival in Britain; de- 
livering an account of their arms and warlike cuftoms, theic 
perfons, form of government, ordeals, religion and idols, na- 
yigation, habits, &c, is. % 

Next follows the Anglo-Saxon era; containing a defcription 
of the fortifications of the Anglo-Saxons, their weapons and 
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warlike habits, religious buildings, domeftic buildings, regal 
courts, government, navigation, hifbandry, domeftic employ- 
ment, drefs and habits, banquets, mufical inftruments, fports 
and paftimes, with a variety of other fubjeéts, which it would 
be unneceflary to enumerate. 

The zra of the Anglo-Saxons is fucceeded by the Danihh, 
under which the author treats of the latter nation both be- 
fore and after their eftablifhment in England. Here we meet 
with an account of the government of the Danes, their arms, 
fortifications, fea affairs and fhipping, with obfervations on 
their drefs and cuftoms. 

The fiith period comprifes the Norman era, allotted to the 
review of the ancient Normans, the fortifications of the 
Anglo-Normans, their foldiers, arms, and warlike habits, 
military arrangement, and religious and domeftic buildings. 

To-the detail of the antiquities of thofe different epochs, 
Mr. Strutt has fubjoined an account of the principal’ ma- 
nufcripts from which the materials in this volume are colle€ted. 
His accefs to thefe authorities was in the libraries of Oxford 
and Cambridge, and they are reputed to have been writren 
irom the eighih to the eleventh century inchifive. 

The narrative part of the work is followed by fixty-feven 
plates in quarto, refpeGing the various engravings which Mr, 
Strutt has met with in his refearches, relative to the antiquities 
of which he treats. Whether or not thefe plates, however 
accurately copied from the originals, de‘erve to be confidered 
as faithful delincations of the objects, we will not take upon 
us to determine. We imav reafonably fufpea, that the rude 
and uncultivated fate of the imitative arts among our ancient 
countrymen would frequently prove the caufe of involuntary 
deviations from defcriptive fidelity, exclufive of the fantaftic in- 
ventions, in which it is probable that the artifts would fome- 
times indulge their own imagination. It muft be acknowledged, 
however, that thefe plates are a curious addition to the repo- 
fitory of Englith antiquities. 

The multiplicity of fubjects on which the narrative is em- 
ployed, having induced us to confine ourfelves to enumeration 
only, we fhall lay before our readers a paffage from the work, 
as a {fpecimen; and this we fhall feleét from Mr. Strutt’s ac- 
count of the arms and warlike cuftonis of the old Saxons, as be- 
ing unconnected with the plates. 


« According to Verftegan, befides the long fword above men- 
tioned, they had a knife or dagger; the fword, or long /eax, 
they wore by their fide, whilft the dagger, or hand /eax, was kept 
in a fheath diftin& by itfeif. This laft was the fort of weapon 
made ufe of by Hengift and his followers on Salifbury Plain, 
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when he met Vortigern, king of the Britons, (with many of 
the nobles of the realm in his train) in order, as the Britons 
fuppofed, to conclude an amicable peace: the unfufpecting Bri- 
tons came unarmed to this meeting, while the treacherous 
Saxons had each a knife, cr hand /eax, concealed under iis 
garment, when, on the watch word ‘* Nem cour Seaxes,” (that 
is, take out your knives) being given, they fuddenly drew their 
weapons forth, and inhumanly butchered the unhappy Britons. 
And this may alfo be the weapon mentioned by Witichindus, a 
Saxon writer, in thefe words, ‘* Great knives, or rather bended 
{words, they truffed on little fhields acrofs their backs.” 

« The Saxons were undoubtedly a flout and hardy people, de- 
lighting chiefly in war, holding itat all times far more honour- 
able to take the neceffaries of life by force ftom others, than 
by their own induftry to provide them for themfelves. War 
was indeed a part of their religion, for they not only held it 
difhonourable for a man to die of a difeafe, or in his bed, but 
fuppofed that he would be entirely excluded from the joys of a 
happy ftate hereafter, which was a place in Woden’s Hall, 
where, in an endlefs round of quiet and contentment he fhould 
fit and quaff full cups of ale in the fkulls of his enemies: this 
was their heaven ; and their place of punifhment plainly proves 
their deteftation of floth and indolence, for they fuppofed the 
torments to be a continual fucceffion of jazinefs, ficknefs, and 
the moft miferable infirmities. 

¢ They had yet other fpurs to awaken in them a thirft for 
glory, and an enthuafiaftic defire of martial fame ; for if any 
quitted the field of battle without fuccefs, they were under a 
temporary difgrace ; but if any one furviv ed, and left the field 
where his prince or general was flain, he was ‘branded with per- 
petual infamy. 

* |f a foldier loft his fhield in battle, he was debarred from 
‘being prefent at their facred rites, for grief of which many of 
them deftroyed them felves. 

‘ When they elected a general (fays Tacitus) which was done 
‘by the votes of the foldiers, he was fet upon one of their fhields, 
and borne on men’s fhoulders amidft the applaufes and accla- 
mations of the people. 

~ ¢ They prudently chofe for a general one that had given 
sundoubted proofs of his valour, and was well experienced in 
the art of wars; becau‘e they repofed the greateft confidence in 
him, when elected ; implicitly obeying his orders, and follow- 
ing him with unwearied afliduity. They paid the greateft at- 
tention to order and military difcipline, obferving their ranks, 
taking the advantage of the field, benefit of the day, and con- 
ftantly making their entrenchments in the dead of night; for 
fortune they held as always doubtful, but prudence and valour, 
.they elieemed as certain. They would not go to battle, or un- 
dertake any great.expedition without firft confulting their wives, 
to vane advice they iene the greatelt regard; they alfo fy- 
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perftitioufly placed great faith in the neighing of their horfes. 
When they defigned to declare war againft their enemies, they 
fet their {pears before the temple of their gods, and the facred 
horfe * was led cut; when if he put his right foot forward, the 
omen was held gocd, but, if on the contrary he ftepped with 
his left foot firft, the omen was efteemed as unlucky, and they 
defifted from the intended bufinefs. Alfo to know the event of 
a battle, previous to the engagement, they would arm one af 
their own men, and fet him againft an armed captive; and by 
the iffue of this combat, they would judge the fuccefs of the 
field. They went finging to the battle, carrying before them 
the images of their gods from their confecrated woods, and had 
Runic charaéters engraven on their fpears, which were held as 
magic charms. Thefe Runic characters were either invented, or 
improved by Woden, who taught the putting them into rhyme ; 
the which, with the art of engraving them on tables of {ftone, 
they brought with them into Germany +. 

‘ The Saxons hada moft barbarous cuftom of facrificing every 
tenth prifoner to Woden, who they thought, would highly de- 
lignt in fuch horrid cruelty. 
 ¢ Single combat, by them called cemp or kemp-fight, was often 
praftifed in matters that could not readily be decided in any 
other manner. 

¢ No man was permitted to bear arms, till he was with great 
folemnity admitted in a general aflembly, where his father, or 
fome of his neareft kindred, prefented him with a fhield anda 
framea, or fhort fpear: thus the path of honour was opened to 
him, and this was the firft flep to glory and renown. Their 
arms they always held in the greatet veneration, fo that a vir- 
gin given in marriage, brought as her dower, a fhield, a fword, 
and a lance, thefe were received as the molt facred pledges, nay, 
as the very patron gods of matrimony: neither came they un- 
armed even to their councils, or feafis. They bound their 
Jeagues and friendfhips in blood: and at their drinking feftivals 
they would embrace each other, and cut a vein in their fore- 

heads, letting the blood fail from thence into each others cups, 
which being itirred about with the wine, they drank it off, ac- 
counting it the higheft mark of friendfhip to talte each others 





© * Perhaps this is the fame horfe that was kept in the temple of 
the idol Perenuth, on which they fuppofed the God would ride to 
help them in battle ; and this they could not in the leaft doubt the 
truth of, becaufe often after a battle, the horfe was found entirely 
inafoam. Butitisto be noted, the priefts alone had the care of 
the horfe, none dared to come near the place where he was kept, till 
they pleafed to thew him to the people. 

«+ Woden alfo made a law, that the bodies of the dead, flain in 
battle, fhould be burnt, together with their arms, ornaments, and 
money, and over the afhes of their kings and heroes, to raife large 
hills of earth: and on the fepulchres of thofe who had performed 
great and glorious attions; to erect high monuments infcribed with 
Runic characters.” ——s 
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blood. And after this drinking, they anointed their leads with 
fome cooling unguent to prevent the fumes of the wine affecting 


them. 

_* A man might not cut his beard till he had flain his enemy, 
or taken his ftandard from him. And they wore a ring of iron 
round their necks in token of bondage, till by their bravery 
and valour, they had it taken from them with honour. 

‘ As we have feen that they were ftrenaous and fanguine in the 
purfuit of glory, fo were they equally firm and ftedfaft in mis- 
fortunes, bearing a mind too noble to be debafed even in cap- 
tivity. A band of them being taken by Lyfimachus, (a Ro- 
man general) were led to Rome, with a defign of producing 
them as gladiators at the public thews in the amphitheatre, for 
the paflime of the Romans, but they refolutely:put an end to 
their lives the morning they were to be produced, chufing much 
rather to die, than difgracefully turn the edge of their {words 
againft each other to pleafure their inhuman enemies,’ 


In the fecond volume, Mr. Strutt preceeds to the Norman 
gra, where, aftertaking a fhort view of the rife and pro- 
grefs of architeéiure, he treats of the regal courts and govern- 
ment of the Normans, their laws, fhipping, &c. He then 
dire&ts his attention to the hefbandry of the Anglo-Normans, 
their dreis, banquets, mefical inftramenis, pattimes, mar- 
riages, form of baptifm, together with an account of their 
arts and Jearning, 

The laft divifion of the work treats of the Englifh era, 
which comprifes the period from the acceftion of Edward the 
Firft, to the end of the reign of Henry the Seventh. ‘The an- 
tiquitics of this period are confidered under the various heads 
that have been already enumerated ; and the author concludes 
with an account of the manufcripts from whence he derived 


the materials of the fecond volume, to which are likewife 
fubjoined fixty quarto plates, illuftrative of different fubjedts. 


To thofe who are defirous of attaining a knowledge, of 
Britifh antiquities, from a motive fuperior to that of temporary 
amufement alone, this work is particularly calculated to afford 
abundant gratification. For befides the account of ancient 
objets, many of which have now no other exiftence than in 


‘the delineation of thofe times, it prefents.us with an enter- 


taining view of the progrefs, and various changes of civil life 
in England, from the earlieft period of information, to the 
fixteenth century. ‘The materials of the work are fuch as 
could only be colle&ted by a perfon of extraordinary patience 
and induftiy in literary: purfuits; and with thefe requifite in- 
gredients of an accomplifhed antiquary, Mr. Strutt has united 
the candour of an unprejudiced enquirer, and the fidelity of 


‘the hiftorian. 
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XI. Obfrvations upon ibe Shoeing of Horfes: together with a new 
- Jngquiry into the Caufes of Difeases in the Feet of Horfes. In tave 
Parts, Part I. Upon the Shoeing of Horjes. Part Il. Upon the 
Difeafes of the Feet. By J.Clark, Farrier. 8v0. 35. Cadell. 


THE firft part of this work was formerly publithed, but has 

 received.from the adthor confiderable improvements in 
the. prefent edition. What now chiefly demands our attention, 
however, is the fecond part, in which he treats, apparently 
with great judgment and experience, of the Difeafes of the 
Feet of Horfes. : 

Mr, Clark fets out with obferving, that the difeafes to which 
the horfe’s fore-feet in particular are liable, deferve to be prin- 
cipally confidered; as thefe are more expofed to injury from a 
number of caufes, than any other part of the body. He im- 
putes the great negle& refpecting the management of horfes 
feet, to the not attending to what is moft ‘natural to them, 
whether in fhoeing, or in.the means commonly ufed to pre- 
ferve them moift, cool, and found. To confirm this remark, 
he produces a variety of objervations, and afterwards proceeds 
to.confider the feveral;difeafes under diftin@ heads. 

As afpecimen of the work, we fhall prefent our readers 
with a part of the firft chapter, which contains Remarks upon 
Greafing, Oiling, and Stuffing Horfes Hoofs, 


¢ There are many things practifed with regard to the ma- 
nagement of horfes in general, which cuftom alone has eftab- 
Jifhed, and are now fo univerfally efteemed as eflentially necef- 
fary, that they are received as undoubted maxims, and fubmitted 
to without any inquiry into the reafon or propriety of fuch prac- 
tice. Of numberlefs inftances that might be mentioned, thofe 
only concerning the feet come under our prefent plan. 

¢ The'caftom of keeping our fineft horfes ftanding conftantly 
upon dry. litter and hot dung in the ftable, is exceedingly hurt- 
ful, as it overheats the feet and legs, and makes the hoofs be- 
come very brittle, dry, aud hard. Many other bad confe- 
quences arife from this practice, as it lays the foundation of a 
number of difeafes both in the feet and legs, particularly in the 
former, which are always found to agree beft with ccolnefs 
and moifture. Hence we find, that horfes hoofs, whilft runnin 
in the fields, are always in better condition than thofe that are 
kept hot and dry in the ftable, which, befide being liable 
to many difeafes, are hard, brittle, fhattered, and often 
broken. 
© With refpe& to greafy or oily applications, fo often pre- 
Scribed for the hoofs of horfes, in order to preferve them found, 
tough, &c. although they are univerfally practifed and recom- 
mended by all authors who have written upon the wn of 
are 
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farsiery 5 yet I muft be fo fingular as to diffent from this received 
maxim ; and I fhall endeavour to fhow, that greafy or oily ap- 

orga to the hoofs of horfes, are rather pernicious than fa- 
utary. 

* When young horfes are firft taken from the fields, their 
hoofs are cool, found, and tough. Thefe are found from ex- 
perience to be good qualities; but horfes are no fooner intro- 
duced into the ftable, than their hoofs are greafed or oiled two 
or three times a week; and, if they are kept much in the honfe 
ftanding upon hot dry litter, without being frequently led abroad, 
and without having an opportunity of getting their hoofs cooled 
and moiftened in wet ground, their hoofs grow fo brittle, dry, 
and hard, that pieces frequently break off, like chips from a 
hard ftone ; and, when driving the nails in fhoeing, pieces will 
{plit off, even although the nails are .made very fine and thin. 
Now, if thefe fame horfes with brittle fhattered hoofs, are 
turned out to graze in the fields, their hoofs in time will be- 
come, as they were-originally, found, tough, and good. 

‘ I would therefore afk the advocates for greafing, oiling, &c. 
what is the caufe of this change’? It certainly cannot be faid, 
that the hoofs were greafed or oiled while at grafs; at leaft, I 
mever knew or heard of one inliance of this being done. Kk 
therefore muft certainly proceed from the wet and -moifture 
which the hools are expofed to in the fields, of which water is 
the principal ingredient: from the fame caufe we likewife find, 
that horfes hoofs are always better (that.is, founder and tougher), 
at the end of winter, than after the dry months of fummer; 
and we likewife ‘know, as a certain fact, of which we have 
daily proofs, that, when all other means fail, we turn horfes 
Out to grafs, in order to recover their decayed, brittle hoofs. 
And we find, that the hind feet of horfes, from flanding in the 
wet and moiiture of their own dung, are always in better con- 
dition than the fore-feet, which ftand upon hot and dry litter. 
But farther, 

‘ It has already been obferved, that the hoofs of horfes are 
porous, and that infenfible perfpiration is carried on through 
thefe pores, in the fame manner, and according to the fame 
laws, as take place in other partsof the body. Now, itis a 
known fact, that greafy or oily medicines, applied to the fkin 
of the human body, prevent perfpiration, which ts frequently 
attended with the worft confequences. The fame reafoning will 
hold with refpeé& to the ‘hoofs of horfes ; for greafy or oily ap- 
plications clofe or fhut up the pores of the hoof, by being ab- 
dorbed or fucked into its inner fubftance. Hence the natural 
moifture which fhowld nourifh the hoof, is thereby prevented 
from arriving at its furface, which, on that account, becomes 
2s it were dead, and confequently dry, brittle, and hard. 7 

‘ The original practice of greafing or oiling horfes hoofs 
had probably taken its rife, from obferving, that greafe or oil 
foftened dead fabfances, fuch as leather, &c. But this-will by 
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Wo means apply to the hoofs of horfes, as there is avery great 
difference between the living and dead parts of animals. The 
former having juices, &c. neceflary for their own nourifhment 
and fupport, whilft the latter require fuch. applications as will 
preferve them from decaying and rotting. Hence likewife, we 
feldom fee horfes ftand for any confiderable time upon hot dry 
litter in the ftable, having their hoofs greafed or oiled, and 
kept dry, but they are troubled with many difeafes, which lame 
their feet ; whilft the hoofs of thofe horfes that go at cart and 
pleugh, though never greafed, are better in every refpe&, and 
are-more free from thofe complaints, which, in fact, are the at- 
tendants of dry hardened hoofs, and the effects of obftruéted 
perfpiration. On the contrary, thofe hoofs that are expofed to 
coolnefs and moifture, are found and good, whilft our fineft 
horfes, that are kept in ftables, from our own management of 
their hoofs, become cripples, and fubjet to a number of ma~ 
ladies, which fooner or later render them ufeleis.’ 


The fubfequent obfervations are employed on the natural 
defe&ts of the feet, wounds, fprains, foundered feet, hoof- 
bound, corns, running-thrufhes, and falfe quarter. Mr. Clark 
is evidently a judicious and intelligent farrier, and his remarks 
deferve to be perufed by all who have either the immediate 


management of horfes, or are interefted in the welfare of thofe 
noble and ufeful animals, 





XII, The Comic Romance of Monficur Scatron, tranflated by Oliver 
Goldfmith, 2 vols. 12m0. 6s. Griffin. 


]% an Addrefs prefixed to the fecond of thefe volumes, we 
are told, that this tranflation (a few fheets excepted) was 
executed by the late Dr. Goldfmith. If this affertion be 
juft, it afforded the editor a fair opportunity of applauding 
the performance without the imputation of arrogance. We 
are informed accordingly, that ‘ he (Dr. Goldfmith) has pre- 
ferved the genuine fpirit of Scarron unimpaired, and taught 
him to relate his pleafantry with grace, in good Englith,’ 
That our readers may judge for themfelves of the juftnefs of 
this encomium, we fhall lay before them a fhort extract, from 
the fixth chapter. © 


« Rancour went into the inn, with a hearty meal on his fto- 
mach, and fomething more than half drunk: he was introduced 
by la Rappiniere’s maid, who bid the hoftefs get a bed ready 
for him. Who have we here? faid the hoftefs; faith, had we 
no other cuftomers than fuch as he, our houfe-rent would be 
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does us too much honour. My compliments to your mafer, 
child, the gentleman fhall be provided with a bed. Ay, but 
where? rejoined the hoftefs: there was but one left, and a 
merchant from Lower-Maine befpoke it not half an hour 
fince, 

‘ :Thefe words were fcarce out.of her mouth, when the mer- 
chant came in, who hearing the occafion of their difpute, of- 
fered Rancour a fhare of his bed: which the ftroiler, with fome 
faint expreffions of gratitude, accepted. The merchant having 
called for fupper, the landlord, as ufual, kept him company ; 
and Rancour, without much entreaty, putting in for a third, 
began to drink-upon a new fcore. ‘Their converfation turned 
moftly upon politics, taxes, and the national debt; they damned 
monopolies, drank confufion to excifemen, fettledthe miniftry, 
and wnfettled their own brains fo much, efpecially the inn- 
keeper, that forgetting he was at home, he lugged out his purfe 
and called for the reckoning ; when bis wife knowing his fail- 
ing, and perceiving that he was already far gone, pulled him by 
the fhoulder, with the affiftance of the maid, into his chamber, 
and laid him upon the bed with his cloaths on, Rancour being 
left alone with the merchant, told him that he was troubled with 
a‘ftrangury, and would be very forry, if he fhould incommode 
him; O! not in the Jeaft, replied the merchant, who was of an 
obliging benevolent difpofition: in any event, a night will foon 
be over. 

¢ It will be proper to obferve that the bed was fo placed as to 
be clofe to the wall; Rancour went into it firft, and the mer- 
chant going after him lay at the ftock, which was confidered as 
the place of honour. Upon laying down, Rancour afked his 
companion for the chamber pot. What todo? faid the mer- 
chant. Why-to putit by me, to avoid being troublefome to 
you, replied Rancour. No trouble in the leaft, returned the 
other; I fhall give it you, whenever you have occafion for it. 
To'this kind offer Rancour feemed unwilling to confent, pro- 
tefting he fhould be extremely forry to trouble him. The mer- 
chant fell afleep without returning any anfwer; and was juft 
-beginning to enjoy the fweets of repofe, when the malicious 
ftroller, whofe love of mifchief would not fuffer him to reft, 
pulled him bythe arm, crying, fir, fir, What’s the matter, 
daid the merchant, haftily, gaping and flretching himfelf. Pray 
reach me the chamber-pot, quoth Rancour.. ‘That I will,.faid 
the other: at the fame time leaning over the bed, he took up 
the urinal, and gave it to Rancour; who, after feeming to ufe 
“all his endeavours, muttering ‘a thoufand oaths to himfelf, and 
‘making bitter complaints of his diftemper, returned it to the 
merchant, without making a fingle drop of water. The be- 
nevolent trader fet it on the ground again, and opening his 


‘mouth as wide as an oven, Truly, fir, faid he to Rancour, © 


I——lI pity you, and fell-afleep prefently. The: ftroller *fuf- 
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fered him to indulge his drowfinefs, till he fnored as loud as 
the bafe-pipe of an organ, when waking him a fecond time, 
he renewed his complaints, and afked him for the chamber- -pot 
with as much malice as he had done before. The merchant, 
pitying his diftrefs, delivered it into his hands with his ufual 
kindnefs; when Rancour putting himfelf in a pifling pofture, 
cried out ftill louder than before, and was twice as Jong endea- 
vouring, in vain, to make waters At lenoth, after feemin 

to ufe his utmoft efforts to no purpofe, he defired the merchant 
not to give himfelf the troable to reach the chamber-pot.any 
more, for that he would forthe future reach it himfelf. Juft as 
you pleafe, anfwered the honeft trader, yawning; methinks 
you have a forry time on’t, I with you relief with all my heart. 
I am very much obliged to you, returned the ftroller, groan- 
ing, as if-he was in an agony of pain; you had better compofe 
yourfelf for reft. Sol fhall, faid the other, who, in fa&, would 
have given half he was -worth for a hearty nap; and ina few 


" minutes he was faft afleep. 


‘ Short-liv’d, however, was his tranquillity, for his ma- 
licious companion perceiving by that faithful alarum, his nofe, 
that the merchant was got into a profound fleep, he laid his el- 
bow on the pit of his ftomach, and, ftrething forth the other 
arm, as if he would take up fomething from the ground, 
crufhed kim down with the whole weight of his body. Zounds, 
fir, what do you mean? the unfortunate trader exclaimed in a 
moft hideous manner, ftarting out of his fleep, you have almoft 
ftifled me. I afk your pardon, returned Rancour with a tone 
as foft and gentle, as that of the merchant was loud and ve- 
hement—I hope you are not hurt—I only meant to take up the 
chamber-pot——Not hurt! cried the other, I believe I am de- 
ftroyed. Damn it, could not you have afked me for the pot, I 
had much rather have given-it to you, and not fleep all the 
night long, you have fo crufhed me. Rancour made no an- 
fwer, but fella piffing fo plentifully, and with fuch force, that 
the very noife had been fufficient to wake the merchant, In 
fine, he filled the pot, and then returned heaven thanks, with 
a villainous hypocrify. ‘The merchant, hoping his fleep would 
no more be interrupted, wifhed him joy on his plentiful dif- 
charge of urine, and was going to compofe himfelf again for, 
reft, when Rancour, making as if he would fet the chamber- 
pot on the ground, let fall both the pot and its contents on the 
merchant’s face, beard and breatt, excufing himfelf with,, 
Dear fir, I beg your pardon; upon my foul it fiipt out of my 
hand. The merchant, without returning an anfwer, leap’d out 
of bed, roaring like a mad man, and calling for a candle, while 
Rancour, who, fecretly enjoyed his diftreis, failed not to ex- 
prefs the deepeft concern at what had happened. Mean ime, 
the merchant raifed the whole houfe with his contioual roaring ;- 
and the landlord, his wife, maids, and fervants.being come to 
know 
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know what the matter was; The matter! quoth he, you hava 
put me to bed with the devil, I think—I have had fuch a night 
of it—Come, let me have a fire lighted in another room, for 
T’ll ftay no longer here. The company begged him to be more 

articular ; but he was in fuch a paffion, that, without gratify- 
ing their requeft, he took his cloaths in a fury, and went down 
to the kitchen to dry himfelf, where he lay all night ftretched 
on a bench by the fire-fide.’ 


As the third part of the Comic Romance was written after 
the death of Scarron, by a perfon of inferior genius, the tranf- 
Jator has taken great liberties with it, both in curtailing and 
altering the narrative. To deliver our opinion with candour, 
this verfion is executed in that ftile of mediocrity, which de- 
ferves not, in any confiderable degree, either the approbation 
or cenfure of criticifm. 


din 


XIII. Obferwations on the Night Thoughts of Dr. Young ; with 
Occafional Remarks on the Beatties of Poetical Compofition, By 
Courtney Melmcth. 8vo. 35. 6¢. boards. Richardfon and 
Urquhart. 


o[ HESE obfervations are cotmprifed in a feries of fourteen 

letters, fuppofed to be written to a young man of genius, 
named Archibald, with the view of improving his judgment 
in poetical criticifh, It is but juftice to acknowledge that 
they contain feveral pertinent remarks, and that the author 
analyfes fome parts of the Night Thoughts with commendable 
precifion and acutenefs, The firft letter in the colle&tion may 
ferve as a fpecimen, 


¢ My dear Archibald, ore 

« The rapid progrefs you are making in claflical knowledge, 
and the very early tafte you difcover for polite fcience, induced 
me, both as your friend and relation (now, that you are well 
read, in what are called the learned languages) to recommend 
to your notice fome of our celebrated Englifhmen. I have al- 
ready tranfmitted to you the works of fome, particularly thofe 
of Milton, Spencer, Shakefpear, and Pope; and have taken 
care to purchafé fuch editions as were the likely the better to 
jlluftrate, and the more endear them to you. | have occafion- 
ally accompanied them with a few hints of my own: and have 
the pleafure to find you ingenioofly improve upon me, I am 
now fitting down to a new tafk, from which, if you derive pro- 
portionate inftraction, my reward will be to the very top of my 
withes, for indeed Archibald, I am warmly interefted in your 
welfare ; and from the cultivation of talents, which, in a few 
years cannot fail, but by your own fault, to figure, I have the 
greateft hope. Without more exordium, I am this — 
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with The Night Thoughts in my left hand, and I hold the pen 
in my right, with a refolution to point out the moft ftrikin 

beauties and defects, in that celebrated poem. Nor can I hel 

éxpreffing furprize, as (to ufe his own words) I enter the ‘* Tem- 
ple of my theme,” that, in this age of criticifm and commen- 
tary, fo remarkable a work hath efcaped annotation. The 
more efpecially, as no compofition can be more favourable to 
literary {crutiny ; nor any, boaft a greater number of readers. 

Many indeed read who do not admire it; and perhaps, more 
affe&t to admire, who little underftand it There are few (in- 
deed I know not any produ&tion) more unequally written: nor 
is there, probably, in she world of letters, a greater mixture of 
bad and of good. There are fome, who fpeak of this work 
with enthufiafm ; others, deem it beneath obfervation. From 
theie vague extremes, however, let us, my dear Archibald, def 
cend fairly into particulars, and, depend upon it, we fhall find 
much to difpleafe, and much to delight; nor can we feil to be 


agreeably paid, upon the whole, for’ reading him with an occa- 
fional note of illuftration. 


‘ Firft, a word or two of our author, in general. 

‘ The genius of Young was ttrongly, and originally marked, 
You will be able to difcover little or no fimplicity, either in his 
profe or poetry ; yet both have uncommon energy, as to lan- 
guage, and vaft reach, as to conception. There is indeed, more 
appearance of labour in him than in Thomion; and the rea- 
der is frequently tempted to exclaim, be labor hoc opus eff: but 
in real truth, this is nature, and not affeftation. I dare fay, he 
could no more have equalled the Paftorals of Shenftone, than 
Shenftone could have equalled the Ethics of Night Thoughts. 
J have fometimes imagined it poffible to trace a refemblance, 
between Dr. Young’s Poetry, and Dr. Johnfon’s profe, I mean 
as to the charaéteriftic of each; the fame folid, ferious, and 
forcible manner of exprefiing, reflections, equally pious and 
poetical, (for the profe of the Rambler is unmeafured poetry) 
diftinguifh both. ‘There is a nerve in their writings, which 
gives them in ftrength, what they may be thought to require in 
harmony : and if the one appears deftitute of the eafe of Addi- 
fon, or the other of the fmoothnefs of Pope, there are not want- 
ing many, who think this deficiency compenfated by fuperior 
power. I, however, am biaffed neither br partiality nor pre- 
judice—He was indeed a favourite author from iny childhood : 
[ ftill chink him, by parts, an ornament to this country; and 
I will do my beft, that you may diftinguifh, in what he ex- 
celled, and in what he failed ; for there, perhaps, never was a 
writer, whofe reputation fuffered more by confidering him in 
the grofs, and few who may boaft a more {plendid character by 
felection of particular paflages. I invite the favour then of 
your attention on this occafion, and with this firft letter fend you 


the poem itfelf, in a pocket volume, begging you to turn te 
Ver XL. Fan. 1776. F every 
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every reference, and give me, from time to time, your Opinior 
of my comments. lam, &c. 


Befides commenting om particular paffeges, Mr, Melmoth 
has fometimes introduced general obfervations on compoft- 
tion, which, thergh nor entirely new, yet are werthy of be- 
ing inculcated to ome who is fiudious of liverary accomplifh- 
ments. The beginning of the fixth letter affords an inftance 
of this kind, 

‘ Tam pieafed with your difcernment. There is, indeed, as 
you obferve, an appearance of fingularity and affectation in 
Sterne, but it is only an appearance. So we are apt to imagine 
of Young. Aft affectation is to be diftinguifhed by comparing 

arts with the whole. If the tenor of an author’s ftile be 
throughout the fame; rf throvgh a variety of volumes, you 
trace a fimilar mode of reafoning, and a fmilar conflruction of 
Janguage, depend upon it, that it is not affeftation. On the 
other hand, if a writer in purfurt of his fubje&t, forgets in the 
fecond part the cefign projected in the firft; if he farts excen- 
trically from an eafy, natural ftile, to a conceited, flippane, 
fhewy manner of expreffion; if one part of a compofition is 
diitinguifhed for its fublimity, and another for its meannefs, that, 
poflibly may be afiectaticn. Now Sterne, (as you will take no- 
tice when you come to be more intimate with him) is a very 


uniform writer, both in re{pe&t of thinking, and expreffion of 


thought: fois Dr. Young. The firft, now and then deviated 
into trifling, and the latter fometimes degenerated into bombatt 
or obfcurity, but ftill, it was in both, the error of nature, and 
not of art. Neither knew the fault at the time of compofing, 
nor even at the period of polithing ; for had this been the cafe, 
they would certainly have corrected, at leaft in a fecond edition 
the m'ftakes of a firit. But the ardour of a great genius, which 
is generally, if not conftantly, accompanied with a glowing 
fancy, often hurries a man into abfurdities; and fuch isa wri- 
ter’s partiality for the offspring of his own imagination, that 
even in reviewing them ata cooler moment, like over fund pa~ 
tents, judgment either cannot, or muift not fee clear enough to 
correct, ‘The miftake, however, was undoubtedly at frit nap 
ture’s—But you, my Archibald, may gather from your obfeiva- 
tion, a point of the utmoft importance in literature: it is, that 
correctnefs i:—I had almoft faid, of as much importance as ge- 
nius, and that; what is written warmly and haftily, fhould be 
reviewed, coolly and deliberately. Perhaps Mr. Pope owes half, 
or more than half his reputation, .to a zealous adherence to this 
rule. As to fingularity, it is at all trmes better than famenefs ;. 
I mean, it is better to write like an original, than a copier. 
Every good writer is poffeft of fome mark of execllence peculiar 
to himfelf; and Lam afraid that (fuch ts the debility of the wifeit 
mind) every good writer hath likewife a chara&teritic imperfec- 
tien.’ 


We 
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We cannot avoid obferving, that, where the author defcends 
to panegyric on the works of a cotemporary writer, the evi- 
dence of a good tafte and difcernment becomes exceptionable, 
and he may be fufpected to facrifice truth to compliment. 
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XIV. Moyens d'extirper TUfure, ou Projet dEtabliffément d'une Caiffe 
de Prét public a fix pour Cent, fur dettes Adtives, Effets au Porteur, 
Effets de Commerce, Loyers, Fermages, Contrats et Obligations; @ 
huit, fur nantifemens Mobiliers 3 modéré a fix pour les Ouvriers, La- 
boureurs, Artifans, jufqu'a 200 Livres; et Gratis aux Pauvres, pour 
un Mois, jufqgwa 12 Livres. Projet formé d'apres les Loix relatives @ 
ces fortes d’Etabliffemens, fuivi de plafieurs Plans pour en faire et af- 
furer les Fonds. Par un Avocat un Parlement. 12m0. Paris. 


FROM its cruel effects on the fubfiftence of multitudes, and from 

its tendency to the oppreffion and ruin of laborious and ufeful 
members of fociety, ufury may juftly be confidered as one of the 
molt fatal internal difeafes of a tate: and as it chiefly prevails and 
{preads in commercial nations, it isin fuch nations chiefly that hu- 
manity and policy ought to join their endeavours in order if poffible 
to prevent, or at Jeaft to reftrain itsexcefies. For thefe ends, wife 
and charitable eftablifhments have in feveral ages and countries 
been planned and executed ; from which perfons in temporary diftrefs 
may derive a temporary afiftance for a moderate intereft, without 
expofing themfelves to be funk yet deeper, and finally ruined by 
the rapacity and extortion of ufurers. Hence the Monte di Pieta, 
in almoft every city of Italy and Spain, and fo fuitable to every chrif- 
tian country, where fociety ftill interefts itfelf in the fate of its 
members. 

In France there are but a few fimilar inftitutions, viz. at.Nancy, 
Sedan, and Arras: for though Lewis XIII. attempted, in 1626, by an 
edict to introduce them into every part of the kingdom, he was by 
fome particular circumftances obliged to defilt. Theattempt was re- 
newed in the minority of Lewis X!V. but oppoled and defeated by the 
then queen-regent: and when that monarch afterwards, in 1643, 
eranted his letters patent for this purpofe to the Chevalier Gerbier, 
the patentee was unable to raife the necefiary funds, and the fcheme 
confequently failed: and although it has been often attempted, has 
not yet been perfected in that kingdom. 

It is now revived by the author of this prefent performance, and 
recommended to the public attention by the molt forcible argu- 
ments which either policy or humanity can fuggeft, or genuine 
patriotifm employ. He has dedicated his book to Heury IV. a prince 
who having longand feverely felt diftreffes of a'moft every fort, 
had learned to commiferate thofe of others; and of whom a 
faying is prefixed to this treatife, too good-natured not to be infert- 
ed here: ¢ Si l’on ruine mon peuple, qui me nourrira? Qui fou- 
tiendra les charges de |’etat? Vive Dieu! s’en prendre 4 mon peu- 
ple, celt sen prendre a moi!” 

The author feems to have very minutely and accurately enquired 
into the hiftory, nature and effects of the Monte de Piet; but is 
fenfible how often the fcheme has hitherto mifzarried in France. 
¢ There are projects, fays he in his preface, that from their very 
F 2 birth 
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birth appear to be unfortunate and profcribed. In vain they pre- 
fent themfelves preceded by the cries of neceffity, and offering a 
thoufand evident advantages in their train: by I know not what 
fatality, they are hardly ever examined; and whether it be that 
little minds are incapabie of taking in the whole at one view, or 
that ie!fith minds oppose their ettublifiment, they are fcaree pro- 
duced but they lofe themfelves in a croud of chimeras.” He then 
accounts for this genera! prevention; and concludes with exhorting 
his feliow-cit'zens to re-examine the fubject with him, without any 
other view but that of public good. 

The work itfeif 1s divided into three parts; it contains many 
learned and curions difquifitions, folid reafonings, and interetting 
obfervations, a full and minute detail of the author’s plan of fach 
an ijaititution; the ieveral rates of intereft taken by French ufur- 
ers, compared with thofe of the propofed eltablifiment; by which 
jit-appears that the ufurer’s interefts for 1000 livres, generasly a- 
snount to 650 livres per annum; whereas the eftablifhment would, 
jor the fame fum and time, take no more than &8o livres. 

This advocate of the parliament, bas pleaded the caufe of 
humanity, with great ability and energy. Asa writer, he de- 
ferves our approbation; as a man, the efteem of the benevolent and 
humane. 





XV. L’Etude del Homme. Par M. Contan. 12m0. Paris. 


N R. Contan has divided his methodical and valuable meditation 

on the mott interefting of all human ftudies, that of man, in- 
to three parts. He begins the firft by proving the certainty of his 
exilftence; then confiders him as compofed of two different and 
very diffimilar fubitances; a body, matertal, alterable, divifible, and 
mortal; and a foul, immaterial, indivifible, unalterable, and im- 
mortal. 

From the immortality of the foul he rifes to a contemplation of 
the attributes of the Deity, from whofe pertections he very forcibly 
deduces the certainty of a future ftate. 

In further confidering the nature of the body, he finds the great- 
er part of its operations merely mechanical, and known or per- 
ceptible not to the body, but to the foul only, who, duringsher 
union with the body, feels its alterations, and interefts itfeif in its 
fate. 


In the fecond part, he confiders the nature of other furrounding 
material fubttances, with their analogy, mutual relations, and 
immediate influence on the human bedv. The foul being imnra- 
terial, the only influence of the furround:nyg bodies on her, is exert- 
ed in affording her opportunities for forming additional percep- 
tions and ideas. With regard to the body, he owns, that fur- 
rounding bodies have a much greater power and influence on our 
bodies than thefe have on them. Air, for inftance, whether 
wholefome or not, we inuft breathe: water alfo, being, like air, fil- 
ceptible of alterations, operates much more powerfully on our bo- 
dies than our bodies do on water. Of the aliments, however, 
which we confume, both the quality and quantity generally de- 
pends on our own choice. ‘The indifpenfable neceility of fleep for 
repairing the waite of the body, and for ftrengthening its animal 
fpirits, and the feveral functions of the fenres, are here well de- 
fcribed. 

From the confiderations of his nature and his faculties, he pro- 


ceeds 
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ceeds to a confideration of the ends for which man exifts ; the proper 
application of his faculties and powers ; his diftingt but invariable 
duties to God, to mankind, and to himfelf: and after having thus 
furveyed and compared the various conditions of human life, with 
their refprctive duties, he concludes with a concile valuable pre- 
paration for death, for which he calls in religion tothe fupport of 
his reafon, 

A ferious, repeated, and periodical confideration of the obje&s 
concifely but diitinctly treated in this performance, cannot but pro- 
mote the primary purpofe of all human ftudy, and contribute to- 
wards rendering individuals more ufeful and ferviceable to fociety, 
and more happy in themfelves, 





XVI. Anecdota Litteraria, ex MSS. Codicibus eruta. Vol, II. vo. 
Rome, 
"THE merits of this volume of 2 mifCellaneous colleGtion, will bef 
appear from an enumeration of its contents, 

1. Frammento Greco d’un’Orazione di Libanio colla Verfione La- 
tina e Note. 2. Giambi Greci d'incerto Autore fopra alcuni antichi 
Scrittori Afceti Greci, coila Verlione e Note. 3. Lettera Latina di S. 
Paolino Velvovo di Nola fcritta ad Aletio. 4. Tre Omilie Latine 
del Ven. Beda 5. Orazione Funebre Lat. di Benedetto d’Anagni 
in Morte di Aito de’ Conti, 6 Orazione Latina di Tomimafo In- 
ghirami di Volterra, fopra nominato i! Fedra, recitata a Giulio HL 
in Lode di Filippo IT. Re di Spagna per ’E{pugnazione del Regno 
di Bugia. 7. Orazione Latina di Blofio Palladio Romano, che re- 
citafli a Leone X. per PObedienza preftatagli dal nuovo Gran 
Maeltre dei Cavalieri di Rodi. 8. Dialogo Latino di Franc. Ali- 
geri Figlio di Dante HL. fopra le Antichita della nobilitiima Fami- 
glia Valenti di Trevi. 9. Trattato Latino di Aldo Manuzio Fi- 
glio di Paolo, fopra le Statue Antiche e loro Ufo. 10. Collezione 
di Lettere Latine di alcuni illuttr: Scrittori, cioé di Franc. Petrarca, 
di Niccolo Marchefe d’Efte, di Bafinio Parmenfe, di Lionardo d’ 
Arezzo, di Antonio Agoltini, &c. 11. Collezione di Lettere Ita- 
liane di alcuni Scrittori del Secolo XVI. 12. Collezione di Poefie 
Latine, cioé un’ Epigramima inedito di Marziale, Verfi di S. Damafo 
Papa, e di Valeria Proba Valconia com molte Varianti Lezioni, 13. 
Lettera hatina in Verfi di Bafinio da Parma a Sigifin. Pandolfo Ma- 
Jateita di Rimino, in Lode della Lingua Greca, e contre 1) Por- 
cellio. 14. Difefa delle Donne Bolognete control divieto degli Or- 
nati, Capitolo in Verfi lialiani del Senator Franc. Bolognetti all’ 
Conte Niccolo Ludoviti. 15. Frammento d’un Papiro del V. e VI. 
Secolo, riguardante una Donazione fatta alla Chiefa di Ravenna. 
16. Calendario d’una Chiefa Veneta del Sec. XI. 17. Raccolta di 
LXI. Antiche I{crizioni Latine e Gieche, Gentili e Criftiane, con 
Note Lapidarie, che le iilultrano. 

The editor of this heterogeneous collcétion always mentions 
the refpeétive libraries. from which the MSS. of thefe feveral 
pleces were taken. 
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KVII. Vite de? Pittori, Scultori ed Architetti che anno lavorato in Ro- 
ma, morti dal 1641. fieo al 167, “a Giambattifta Pailers, Pittore 
e Poeta. Roma. 

PASSERI, the author of this volume, was born about the year 

+ 1610; applied himéeif firlt to the belles lettres, and afterwards, 


fomewhat late, to the art of painting; in which he happened to be 
¥ 3 employed 
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employed at Frafcati when the famous Dominichino arrived there 
on his fight from Naples, by whofe initru¢tions Pafleti owns to 
have Wecn greatly improved. He had a ftronger inclination for 
poetry than for painting; and bis poems, though ind:fierent, were 
approved by cardinal Altieri, by whofe recommendation Paflert 
obtained an ecclefiattical preterentat inthe church of Maria in Via 
Lata; who beingthus amply provided for, negleG@ed his art, and 
wrote thefe memoirs of the lives of contemporary artifts. For his 
judgment of the refpective merits of his brother artifts, his work 
was efteemed; but on account of the liberty with which he had ex- 

prefled his fentiments, it was preferved on MS. till all the perfons 
mentioned hy him had long been dead, and in a manner forgot- 
ten. 

In his time the dilettanti at Rome feem to have been divided in- 
to two parties, by one of whom Bernini's merits were perhaps too 
much extolled, and by the other too much depreciated. Pafleri 
appears to nave been one of his zealous antagonifts, and often cen- 
fures him in ‘his work. 


It contains an — of the livesand works of thirty- fix artifts: 


viz. s. Dominichino. 2. Baccio Ciarpi, born in 1578, at Florence, 
afterwards matter of se famous Pietro di Cortona ; Stax pi was an 
excellent painter, and a good man; he died in 1642. Peter de 


Laar, on account of his groteique fioure, nicknamed Bamboccio: 
* Fu di figura ricicola, groffo di tefta, con un nafo bettialiflimo, 
ma faceto, amico della recreazione,; e buon compagnene.”’ 4, Guido 
Reni. 5. Franc. Flamingo, ahas Quefnoy, the ftatuary. 6. Au- 
guftin Tafi, his real name was Buonamici, but being ‘patronized 
by the Marchefe Tafli at Rome, he was commenly called after his 
patron’s name. He was an excellent painter, but arake: the grand 
duke of Florence once fent him tothe gallies, though not as a ‘fave, 
where he applied himfelf to draw fea- riper after his releafe, he 
was accufed at Rome of having feduced the celebrated paintrefs 
Artimifia Gentilefchi, and imprifoned. In his old age he fuffered 
feverely by the gout and want. 7. Franz Moc a; 2 "fkatuary. 8. 
J. Lanfranco. 9, Andreas Camafiei. 10. Giambattifta Calandra. 
a1. Vincent Armanno. 12, Aleflandro Turco. 13. Pietro Tefta. 
14. Angelo Carofelli. 15. Aleffandro Algardh, the flatuary. 16. 
Hieron. Reinaldi, an archite&t, 17. Jan Miel, a Dutch painter. 18. 
Martin Lunghi, an architect. 16. Guido Ubaido Abatini, a paint- 
er, born in 1600, died in 1656, of a fright, having lolt his miftrefs 
by the plague, 20. Ludov. Gentile, a native of Bruffels. 21. Julian 
Finelli, a ftatuary. 22. Agoftino Mitelli. 23. Franc. Albani. 24, 
Michael Angelo Cerquozzi. 25. Catherina Ginnaffi, alady of dif 

tinétion, whofe inclination for painting was favoured by her uncle, 
cardinal Ginnafli, who caufed her to be inftructed by Celio, though 
fhe afterwards preferred Lanfrarco’s manner. When the cardinal 
built the church of St. Lucia, the painted fome altar-pieces with 
great applaufe. At his death her uncle converted his adjoining pa- 
Jace into anunnery, and entrufted her with the direction of it; ; to 
this convent fhe at length retired, and died in it in 1660, aged 70 
years. 26. Andreas Sacchi, 27. Giov. Franc. Romanelli. 28. 
‘Giufeppe Peroni, aftatuary. 29. Nicolas Pouffin. 30. Franc. Bar- 


yatta, an excellent ftatuary, and one of Bernini’s fcholars. 31. 


Giov. Angelo Canini. 32. Giov. Franc. Barbieri, alias Guercino. 
33- Franc. Baromini, a celebrated architeét, but who contributed 
to that depravation of tafte in architecture, which is faid Rill to pre- 
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vail in Italy. It has fometimes been pretended that in an exceffive 
pe frantic fit ofenvyto Bernini, hehad tabbed bimfelf. Pafferi, 
his cotemporary, and who lived then at Kome, relates that it hap- 
pened ina delirious ft of a fever, in 1667. 33. P. Franc. Mola. 
oe. F> Berettini, of Cortona. 436. Salvator Rota. 

The editor of this performance is faid to have preferved his au- 
thor’s fentiments concerning the refpective merits of the artits, but 
to have expunged many unioterelting and tnding details, and fale 
lies of falfe wit, and by reducing che yu! Ik, to have improted the 
value of Pafferi’s work. 
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18. Expoftion anatomique des Organes des Sens, jcinte a la Nevrolegie 
entiére du Corps humain, et Conjeures fur L Elefricité animale, avec 
des Planches imprimées en Couleurs naturelles, fuivant le nouvel Art. 


Par M. d’Agoty, pere. Folio, with fix Plates. Vatis. 


fPHESE plates are well engraved and coloured, and will, with the 
text, be of contiderab.e ule to young anatomifts, 
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19. Defeription et Usage d'un Cabinet de Phyfigue experimentale. Par 
M. Sigaud dela Fouad, ancien Prof. de Mathemagi gues, Gc, 2V¥ols. 
89. with Cuts. Paris. 

A full and methodical intruction in the art of making phyfical 
experiments. 

20. Reponfe d'un jeune Poéte qui veut abandeuner les Mufes, & um Ami 

gui lui écrit pour Leu détourner. 8vo0. Parts. 
Difgufted by the variety, contradiction, and uncertainty of 
jidgments and taites, this young poet feems at frft determined en 
bidding farewel to the Mules: 
‘ Dun prettige e brillant deformais revenu, 
I] fait apprécir le bien d’étre inconnu; 

But he foon retracts himfelf : 
¢ Oui, tu fais mondeflin, Mufe aimabie et funefte 3 
Le fort de tes amans, fembiable au tort d’Orette, 
Eit de venir fans cefle adorer tes attraits, 
Et de jurer toujours qu‘ils n'y viendront jamais.” 


Le Siége de Marteille, par le Connétable de Bourbon, Poeme, &e. 
8:9. Paris. 

The fubje&t of this poem was interefting and happy, but has 
been indifferentiv executed. 

22. L’Amcur dela Gloire. Epitre, 8vo. Paris. 

Immenfum gloria calcar habet, is the motto of this rather decla- 
matory than poetical epiltle. 

23. Les Bicnfaits de la Nuit, Ode. 8vo. Paris. 

‘I have endeavoured to fhow mankind the influence of night on 
them ; every thing appeared then to me to belong to my lubjeét, 
aftronomy, navigation, geography, politics, and “ethics ; and this 
miftake has ruined my performance. Very frequently 1 have al- 
cribed to night, what might asjuftly be appropriated to day, &c.” 
Such is the perfedt impartiality with which our young poet, Mr. 
André, publicly judges of his own performance ; which yet is by no 
means Geilitute cf merig. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 


MEDICAL. 


1. A fhort Defcription of the Mufeles, &c. By John Innes. Swasl 
8vo. 3s. Murray. 

Concife defcription of the mufcles of the human body, 
according to their origin and infertions, is a work ex- 
tremely ufeful, particularly in the praétice of furgery. On this 
plan was executed Dr. Dovg!as’s Muographia, publifhed many 
years ago. The prefent treatife is enriched with all the ana- 
tomical improvements relative to the fubject, which have been 
made iince that time, and hkewife iupplies the defeéts of Doug- 


Jas’s performance, with regard to the mufcles of the back and 
neck. 


25. 4 fhort Acceunt of the prefent Epidemic Cough and Fever. In 
aLeser to Dr. DelaCour. By Wm. Grant, M.D. 8x0. 
62. Cadell. 


Dr. Grant here informs his correfpondent that he has care- 
fully attended to the beginning, progrefs, and termination of 
the prefent * epidemic cough and fever, but finds the difeafe fo 
completely difcuffed by Sydenham, that nothing remains to be 
added either in the diagnoftics, prognoltics, or method of cure. 
Jn confirmation of this.opinion, he produces, from Sydenham, 
the account of the couvh and fever which prevailed in the end 
of the year 1675. After this quotation, which fills the greater 
part of the pamphlet, Dr. Grant concludes with mentioning the 


cafes of a few patients, to prove the fimilarity of thofe two ep:- 
demi. difeafes, 


26. An Enquiry into the Nature, Cauf?, and Cure of a fingular. 
Difeafe of tbe Byes. By \.P. Marat, M.D. 410. 1s. Williams. 

‘The difeafe which the author here defcribes is reprefented to 
be a tumefaction of the muicles of the eye, excited by the tharp- 
nefs of mercurial medicines, and frequently miftaken for the 
gutta ferena. ‘The cure is faid to be performed by bleeding, le- 
nient purgatives, acd relaxing topical applications. As we 
néver have feen the difeafe ourfelves, we muft rely for the ac- 
count of it entirely upon the veracity of the author; whom we 
would advife to have recourfe to the affiftance of fume perfon 
acquainted with the Englifh language, if he fhould hereafter 
prefent the public with any more of his obfervations. 


27. Stridurcs on the Gout: with pradical Advice to the Gouty 
~Peojle of Great Britain. By Samuel Wood, a recovered Ar- 
thritic. Svo. 15. 6a, Bell. 


On looking at the title-page of this pamphlet, we conjectured 
that the author was fome plain, honeft, old Cornaro, who re- 





- © The Jetter ought to be dated the 24th of December lait, but i is 
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folved to favour the public with a full account of the means by 
which he had overcome his diforder. We have now, however, 
reafon to fufpect, that this fame Mr. Samuel Wood, this re- 
covered arthritic, is fome medical Jetuit in diiguife. He is very 
explicit in what relates to the theory of the difeafe; but his 
practical advice turns entirely on the recommendation of three 
different noftrums, amounting to one pound nine fhillings, for 
the medicinal courfe of a year. 


oOo LT Fi € ae 
28. Remarks on the different Opinzons relative to the American 
Colones. 8vo. 1s. Kearfly. 

That the aim of the Americans is independency; and that 
the conduct of adminiftration, in the pretent crifis, 1s blamed 
only by felf-interefted men; with other detached confiderations 
of a fimilar nature, but little importance, are the {ubdject of 
thefe remarks. 


29. The Morality of a Citizen; in a V fitation Sermon, 4t0. 15. 
Kearfly. 

The author introduces his {ermon, or, more properly fpeak- 
ing, his political effay, with this paffage from St. Luke, ch. xi. 
17. * Every kingdom divided againit itfelf is brought to defo- 
lation.” From hence he takes occafion to point out the perni- 
cious effects of civil difcord, and the duty of a good citizen; 
obferving, with refpeé& to the latter, that ‘ private opinion, 
like private liberty, cannot always be aéted upon, but mult be 
given up, in part, to public convenience.’ , 

We cannot confider this produdtion as a fermon. It is full of 
egoufms, which are hardly admifible in. the pulpit; where the 
preacher is not fuppofed to de‘iver his own conjectures, but the 
unqueftionable dictates of reafou and revelation. 


30. Tbe Speech of his Grace the Duke of Manchefter againf? the 
Bili to probibit all Intercour/e with the Coionies. 410. AS. 
Kearfley. | 
In this Speech the duke of Manchefter oppofes the bill, 

upon the ground of its being, in his opinion, inconfifteot 
with every maxim of found policy, unconftitutional, in- 
defenfible in equity, and not founded in juttice. If the argu- 
ments his grace advances do not evince that the bill deferves 
the fevere reprehenfion beftowed upon it, they are at leafk 
maintained with a degree of plaufibility, and embellifhed with 
fome firokes of not inelegant declamation. 


31. A Letter to the Author of a Pamphlet entitled, Ccnfiderations 
upon . different Modes of finding Recruits for the Army. 8v0. 
Is. ew. 

In the pamphlet to which this Letter is an anfwer, the author 
preferred the method of augmenting the army by new corps, 
commanded by men of family and eitate, to that of increafing 
it by additional companies to the old regiments. The author = 
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the Letter animadverts on this opinion, and produces many 
arguments to fupport the other mode of augmentation ; but, at 
prefent, our limits will not permit us to give any particular ac- 
count of them. The Addrefs to the King’s Servants, with 
which the pamphlet concludes, relates to the fame fubject. 


32. A new Syflem for the Eftablifoment, Pay, Cleatbing, Pro- 
vificns, &c. of the Army, 8vo. 15. Almon. 

This author, in confequence of an opinion he entertains of 
infantry being preferable to cavalry for warlike fervice, pro- 
pofes that all regiments of horfe and dragoons, four alone of 
light horfe excepted, be difbanded ; and that the feveral rege 
ments on the eftablifhment fhould regularly change their {tations 
in rotation, for the fake of enuring them to Ciftcrent climates. 
He likewife points out thofe ftations which he thinks the moft 
proper, «nd enters into a variety of other confiderations, for 
which we muft refer to the pamphlet, 


33. Aa Addrefs to the Gentlemen and Inhalitants of Lichfield on 
the Expediency of uniting the Parifbes of St. Mary, S:. Michael, 
ani St, Chad into one Diftri® for the better Maimenance and 
Employment of the Poor, &c. By James Wickins. 410. 64, 

. Baldwin. 

Mr. Wickins writes ikea fenfible and intelligent church- 
warden, and the propolals he fuggetts are juttly entitled to the 
attention of the inhabitants of Lichfield, 

Pt Vi eh. 4. TY. 

34. The Law of Liberty. A Sermon on American Affairs, 
preached at the Opening of the Provincial Congrefs of Georgia. 
By Iohn J. Zubly, D. D. 8ve. 1s. 64, Aimon. 

In the civil wars of the laft century che datths of the Lord was 
the general cry ; and this idea raifed a flame of enthufiafm in the 
populace. The fame kind of political phrenfy is now excited 
in America by the magic found of /iserty. Dr. Zubly’s is, in 
the main, a rational and moderate difcourfe, yet not without a 
little of the old deaven, Example : 

‘ Should you think, fays the preacher, that all our prefent 
diftre!s is owing to evil counfellors, nothing need so hinder you 
from praying, that God would tura their counfels into foal4- 
nefs.’ This looks like rancour: a good chriftian would rather 
direst his congregation to pray, * that God would endue the 
lords of the council, and all the nobility, with grace, wifdom, 
and underitanding.’ 

Ir is obferved by the author of the Aéts of the Apoftles, that, 
in an wprore at Ephefus, ‘* the more part knew not wherefore 
they were come together.” Perhaps this may be the cafe with 


fome of the people, who have occafioned the uprore in the co- 
- lonies. For, if we may believe Dr. Zubly, they feem to have 
been grofsly impofed upon, or terrified with a phantom. * Many 
Americans, fays he, look upon the prefent meafures as a deep- 
laid pian to bring in the Pretender.’ If they have - hi- 
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cherto fighting to keep him out, itis pity they are not unde- 
ceived. But the door, like a political ciuftiman, couatenances 
this ridiculous notion, 


35; God’s Contreverfy with the Nations: atdrefied to the Rulers 

and Peopie of Chriltlendom. 8vo. 15. Conant. 

The defign cf this production is to fhew, that ‘ the rod of 
the Almighty hangs over us;’ or, as the author in another place 
exprefies himfelf, that ¢ fome great work of Providence is om 
the wheel for repentance and fharp vifitation.’—Ail that we can 
fay in favour of this performance is, that it is well intended, 
56. Human Autdority in Matters of Faith. repugnant to Chrif- 

tianity: @lufrated in two Difvourfes on Matt. xxiii. 8. Wiib 

a prefatory Addrifs, explaining the particular Occafton of effer- 

ing them to the Public. By the Author of an Effay on the Fujfiice 

of God*. Sua. 15.64. johnfon. 

The text, from which the author dedaces his obfervations, is 
this declaration of our Saviour: ‘ One is your mafter, even 
Chrift, and all ye are brethren.’ 

In the firft difccurfe he endeavours to fhew, that Jefus Chrift 
had the ungueftionable authority of heaven, for affuming that 
diflinguithed pre-eminence, which he here claimed; namely, 
that of being our only infallible teacher of religion.— [his is 
proved from the correfpondence of his doctrines with the cons 
genial fentiments of our minds, and with the demonttrable pers 
tcCtions of the Deity; from his holincfs, wifdom, humility, 
{cif-deoial, mirecles, and refurrection. 

In the fecoud he enquires, what is particularly implied in ac- 
knowledging Chriit to be our ove matter, and fubmitting to aim 
as fuch. And the refult of this enquiry is, * that the moik 
difient attempt to introduce any kind of human authority, in 
matters of faith, isa mott abominable defpotifm, repugnant to 
the very nature of religion itfelf, to the genius and groand- 
work of Chiitttanity, to the dignity of reaion, to the genuine 
principles of freedom, to the beit intercits of humanity, to the 
common proteliant caufe, and tothe avowed principles of pro- 
teflant differters.’ 

‘The author’s language is animated; and his zcal for re- 
ligious liberty warm and intrepid. 

37. Hints and Effays, Theclogical and Moral, intended briefly to 
expose the corrupt Frinciples of Catvinijm, and briefly to offir 
other Principles better corresponding with Reafon and Scripture. 

' By a Layman, fmall 8vo 2s. Johnfon. 

In the firft of thefe Effays the author endeavours to thew, that 
reafon is a proper judge of Scripture. In the fecond he points 
out fome exceptionable notions in Mafon’s Treatife on Self. 
Knowledge, relative to the corruption of human nature, and 
vicarious punifhment. In the third he propofes his objeétions 
so the Athanafian do&trine of the Trinity, to the Calviniilic 
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notions of original fin, election and reyrobation, the fatis- 

fa&tion of Chrift, and imputed righteoufnefs. In the fourth 

he endeavours to point out the proper charatteriftics of pride ; 
and in the laft the principal inilances of God’s love towards 
mankind. 

The author appears to be a rational and refpeétable writer ; 
and his book very propesiy calculated to aniwer the purpofe 
mentioned in the title-page. 

38. A Sermon, preached at Palgrave in Suffolk, at the Ordinations 
of the rev. Mr. Barbauid, Mr. Beynon, Mr. Alderfon, and 
Mr. Pilkington, Sept. 13, 1775 By John Whitefide of Yar- 
mouth. To which is added, a Charge. delivered on that Occafion 
é4y Edward Pickard. 8vo. 15. Buckland. 

Sermons and charges at the ordination of the diffenting clergy 
are things of courfe; and generally confiit of nothing but trite 
exhortations to the young divines aod their congregations, 
Meff. Whitefide and Pickard have confined themfelves to the 
ufual topics (the duty of minifters and their hearers) but have 
ftated their arguments with a warmth, and evergy of language, 
which cannot fa:l of rendering their compofitions interefting 
and agreeable to readers of every denomination. 

39: Plain and west Difcourfes on the Sacrament of the Lord’s 

Supper. By James Ibbetfoa, D.D. Sve. 35. Brown. 

This work contiRs of fix di‘courfes. In the firtt, the author ex- 
plains thefe words of our Saviour, * Do this in remembrance of 
me.” In the reft he gives us a comment On our communion fer- 
vice, of which he fays 

‘ Great reafon there is to take your prayer-bocks in your 
hands, and fay, we want no other guide or affiftant, than this 
grave, decent, feniible, and devout order for the adminiftration 
of this holy facrament. ‘! hese'n we thai] learn its true nature, 
end and defign, which neither are nor pofiibly can be taught us 
from the words of the inftitution confidered by themfelves. For 
it contains the whole fcripture-doétrine of the office and charac- 
ter of Chrift; it reprefents to us oar bleffed Saviour as a facri- 
fice, atonement, and propitiation of our fins; and.if the remem- 
brance of Him is effenual to the facrament, the remembrance 
and acknowledgment of him as the facrifice, atonement, and pro- 
pitiation of our fins, is effential to the facrament likewife. Ie 
moreover direcls and confines the attention to all that is deli- 
vered concerning the purpofe of this holy inftitution by the di- 
vine author himielf, and the due performance of this folemn 
fervice by thofe, who alone had authority to declare the nature 

of it; neither on the one hand diminifhing, nor on the other 
augmenting what is declared by them to belong thereto.’ 

Yhe ax thor, having taken great pains to explain every 
minute circumitance in the fervice, and even in the rubrics, re- 
lative to the facrament, has by thefe means accommodated his 
cifcourfes to the meaneit capacities. It is pity his book was not 
printed on a type fomewhar larger, as that would have made it 
more agreeable to elderly people. 


40. The 
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40. The Dofrine of Faith and Good Works flated ana explained: 
the Subfiance of a Sermon on the annual Comnsemoration of Mr. 
Welt’s Charity, at St. Giles’s, Reading, Berks. By John 
Hallward, 4.M. 8vo 64. Vallance and Simmons. 

The doérine, which this author endeavours to inculcate is, 
as he expreffes it, ‘ our total guilt and corruption by the fall, our 
full and free redemption by Chrift alone, through faith, with- 
out any works, in whole or in part, before or afterwards, in a 
way of merit, though accompanied with all furis of good works, 
in a way of evidence.’ 

This is as rasional a difcourfe as we ufually meet with on Cal. 
vinifiie principles. 

CONTROVERSIAL. 


41. Acecunt of what Concern Dr. Gibbons bas bad in rhe late 
Tranfadions among the Protefiant Difvnters of Northampton. 
8vo. 6d. Buckland. 

The Monthy Reviewers, in their account of a pamphlet, in 
July laft, concerning a difpute among the Diffenters at North- 
ampton, inadvertentiy miftaking another perfon of the fame 
name for Dr. Gibbons, fuggeited an obfervation, which implied 
a duplicity in the doctor’s conduct relative to this dilpete. In 
the publication before us, the doctor has placed the matter in 
its proper light; and fully vindicated himfelf from the charge 
of infincerity. The reader will find a fhort account of thele 
Tranfadtions in our Review, vol. xl. p. 324. 


Pr ©’ 8 fT .8.¥; 


42. Infangy. A Poem. Back the Third. By Hugh Downman, 
M. D. 4f0. Ts. Kearfly 

Our ingenious didactic poet, having in the two fore oing 
books * pointed out the proper management of a child at the 
breaft, proceeds to fhew, how he aught to be treated, when he 
comes to be near two years old, and to require more fubttantial 
nowrifhment. At this period, he warmly and pathetically ex- 
horts the parent to confult nature, and the unvitiated appetite. 


‘ Heed well thy child, O parent; he will teach 
Full oft the diet fuited to his frame. 
See with what marks of loathing he at firft 
Reje&s the hot and acrid ; inftiné& dwells 
Within, a faithful guard ; his rapid pu'fe 
And native warmth by thefe are quickly urged 
Beyond their bounds. He relifhes the bland, 
And to thy tafe th’ infipid ; thefe controul 
Each motion, nor permit his heat to rife 
Above its due degree. Nor Jefs he fhuns 
Deftructive Bacchus; why then will his fire 
By frequent repetition flrive t’o’ercome 
Nature’s diflike ?’ 





* See Crit. Key. vol. xxaix p. 251, 
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Upon this principle, he ftritly prohibits 
‘ All things, which houfewife art with care preferves, 
Acid, or fait, or faccharine: ali cates 


Of unfermented flour compofed, or thofe | 
Of fulfome fweetnefs; aad enrich’d with wine.’ 


He then proceeds to recommend that plain and fimple diet; 
which is fit for children: as, milk, broths, frefh animal food; 
with vegetables, bread, and water, fruits, and the like. 

The author, as he advances, enlivens his precepts with a 
proper Gegree of poetical embellifiment. 


43- Songs, Duets, Trics, &c. in the Duennas or the Double 
Elepement, as performed at the Theatre-Royal in Covént Gardens 
Bvo. 642.. Wilkie. 

The fale of this publication appears to have been fingularly 
tapid ; for the feventh edition of it now lies before us; Indeed; 
in point of verification, and ingenuity of feniiment, thefe 
fongs are undoubtedly the beft that we have fecn introduced of 
date years in the comic drama. | 


MIESCELLANEOU S. 
44- An Addre/s to the Membirs of the Senate of Cambridge, by 
John Jebo, A/. 4. Sv0o. No Bookfller’s Name, or Price. 
A plan of pubhic examinations, fubmitted to the confidera- 
tion of the fenate of Cambridge ; which the author intends to 
propofe to the fuffrages of that affembly, fome day in February, 


45+ Refignation no Pracf. A Le'ter to Mr. Jebb: with occafonal 

Remarks on his Spirit of Protefanti{m. 8vo. 1s.6d. White. 

This writer fets out with obferving, ‘ that the union of the 
divine and human nature in the perfon of Jefus Chrift is the 
obje&t of the New Teftament.’? He adds: ‘ it feems therefore 
unreafonable, that any one, who reje&ts this moft effential ar- 
ticle of the Chriftian faith, fhould fill claim the right of being 
confidered as a Chriftian.? This privilege however, fays he to 
Mr. Jebb, * you ftill affert in its utmoft extent, thowzhin the 
ftate of your opinions given to the public, you feem to want the 
primary and moft neceffary qualification... The dottrine of the 
divinity of Jefus Chriit is of the utmoft confequence. It will 
not admit of the leaft accommodation ; it muft either be firmly 
eftablithed, or Chriftianity muft fal! with it.’ 

Inftead of producing a multitude of texts, our author choofes 
to reft the controverfy, as far as it relates tothe diwinity of 
Chrift (which by the way is an equivocal expreffion) on this paf- 
fage, John 1, 1. Inshe beginning was ihe word, &c. * Thatis, 
fayshe, when things began to be made, he was, and did not 
then begin to be: confequently he was eternal.” 

St. John feems to allude to Gen. i. 1. where in the beginning 
cannot mean from eternity ; becaufe the fubject, to which this 
expreffion relates, was creation in time. Beginning implies fome 
pesiod; bus eternity hasno period, no degianing. Now, ifthe 
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evangelift only meant (as he moft probably did) that the perfon 
ftvled the word, was not begotten of the Father, at the precife 
time, when the world was made, but was then with God; 
without intending to fix any limitation of time whatever to his 
exiftence, antecedent to the creation, the foregoing inference is 
inconclufive. 

‘© The word was with God :” that is, fays this writer ¢ to- 
gether with him, partaker of his happinefs and glory.’—If his 
meaning is, that the word was that /ame perfon, whom he was 

avith, itis a contradiction in terms, and the ancient herefy of 
Sabellius. If he means, that he was, a divine perfon (Seoc} 
Jubordinate to the father, he gives up the point in debate, 

Mr. Jebb has fuppofed, ‘ that the right not only of judging 
for himfelf, but alfo of avrwing that judgement, in wharever 
manner he thinks proper,’ is the privilege of a Proteftant. Our 
author allows the firft part of the claim, but denies the latter ; 
obferving, that a truly con{fcientious man will be fatisfied with 
Enjoying his opinions in private; and that it is the furious zea~ 
lot and dogmatiit alone, who with to impofe them on others. 

With refpect to Mr. Jebb’s refignation, he fays: * So far am 
I from laying any ftrefs on the refignation of worldly poffefiions, 
that I fhould be unmoved by acts of much greater mortification. 
For if /ufferings were of any value in evidence, to what a cloud 
of witneifes might we appeal! They may indeed prove the fin- 
cerity cf the fufferer, but by no means his doétrine; his own 
conviction, but not the ftrength of his caufe.’ 

At the conclufion, by way of compromife, he makes this con- 
ceffion: * If you are contented with the liberty of freely wor- 
fhiping God in the fanctuary of your own confcience, ee 
ing to controvert the opinions of others or impofe your own. 
oS and glorious will be your prefent as well as future reward.” , 

et, in the very next fentence, he does not allow, that Mr. Jebb 
has the faith of a Chriflian ! 


46. Defcription des Royaulme: d’ Angleterre et d’Ecoffe, Se. Hs 
luftrated with Cuts and Englith Noves. gto. 5s. feweds Payne.. 


An account of the manners of ‘our anceftors, written by a 
Frenchman upwards of 200 years ago, cannot fail to prove an 
object of curiofity. Foreign teftimony, however, ought to be 
received with great caution in what relates to national charac 
ters; and indeed M. Perlin appears evidently too much preju- 
diced in favour of his own country, to be confidered as a can- 
did and impartial delineator either of the Englith or Scottifh 
people. _ It muft be acknowledged at the fame time, that, amidft 
reprefentations apparently much exaggerated, we here meet with 
fome ftriking lineaments of the Brisith character. From a few 
anecdotes which he relates, Perlin feems to have been in this 
country in the two lait years of Edward Vi. He is fometimes 
guil:y of miftakes with refpef&t to perfons ; and always in the 
orthography of the places he mentions; but fuch errors of this 
kiod 
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kind as occur are pointed out, and rectified in Englifh notes, by 
the editor. 

In the annexed detail! of the reception of the queen mother 
of France, in England, in 1637, the charaéter of the nation is 
drawn by the biftoriographer in more favourable colours than 
thofe of Perlin ; but the narrative is almoft entirely a recital of 
the honours which were paid to his royal miftrefs. 


47. A Letter to a young Nobleman /-t:ing out on bis Travels. Sut- 
Is. Owen. 

The defign of thefe reflections is, ‘to point out the true fource 
from which the leading principles of our ations ought to flow; 
and to clear the fource itfelf from thofe mixtures, which in a 
courde of travelling have been often known to fully and correé 
its purity.” For inftructions refpecting the political improve- 
ment that may be acquired by vifiting foreign countries, this. 
author refers to other writers, and reitricts himfelf entirely to 
religious admonitions ; confidering the young nobleman * as a 
traveller to a happier country.’ 

48. Tbe Englifh Lepid-prera; or Aurelian’s Pocket Companion. 
: 8vo. 25. Robfon. | 

The diftin® account here delivered of the infe&ts, and the 
concife method in which it is arranged, cannot fail of rendering 
this treatife a very ufeful manual to the lovers of natural 
hiftory. ) 
49. An exaG Relaticn of the famous Earthquake and Eruption of 

Mount Etna, or Mount Gibello, 4. D. 1699, &c. &c.  12mo. 

15. 6d. Wilkie. : ; 

This narrative confifts of a letter formerly publifhed from the 
earl of Wincheiter to Charles II. giving an account of the great 
eroption of mount Aitna, in 1669; which is ‘fucceeded by a 
more minute detail of the fame phenomenon, copied froma 
{carce pamphlet. An original letter, to the late lord Lyttelton, 
is added, figned W. B. E. relative tothe laft great eruption of 
that mountain, which is defcribed in fuch a ftrain as is perhaps 
hyperbolical even on fo tremendous a fubject. 

50. Mrs. Margaret Caroline Rudd’s Ca/e, re/peding Mr. R. Per- 
reau, confidered. 8vo0. 15s. Waitkie. 

This pamphlet is written with the view of eftablifhing the 
criminality of Robert Perreau, notwithitanding his own decéa- 
ration that he was innocent. 





@,* We have received a Letter from a Friend of Mr. S---y. In anfwer 
to which we beg Leave to obferve, that no Man has a right to quef- 
tion the Innocence of a Perfon fairly and honourably acquitted in a 
Court of Fuftice; and that it 1s not the Reviewers only, but Nature 
and Humanity, which fpeak in Favour of a much injured young Woman. 

4t4 Mr. Ch. Brand’s Letter will certainly appear in next. Month's 
Review 3 with Obfervations, by a Correftondent. 

















